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Rectification 


In the article “Collection Mobility: The 
Arguments Against” in the last issue of 
this magazine it was wrongly suggested 
that the Ghent collectors Annick and 
Anton Herbert had ended the loan of 
some of the works from their collection 
to the Van Abbemuseum. The director of 


this museum wishes to stress the fact that 
this information must be the result of a 
misunderstanding. Although the Herberts 
do have their own building at their 
disposal since several years, the relation- 
ship with the museum has remained 
unchanged. The Van Abbemuseum can 
still call on the Herbert collection for 
loans. 


Cover: Patrick Van Caeckenbergh, Chapeau!, 1988-89, 40 x 25 x 20 cm, collection Chateau d'Oiron 


From Objects to People: Interaction in the Art Museum 


Stephen Willats 


Adherence to the object as the basis of contemporary 
art practice, especially to the self-referenced, well- 
crafted, monumental icons of the last decade, is I feel 
not only anachronistic but actually inhibitory to the 
development of new strategies in art that can 
meaningfully intervene in the present to create new 
social perceptions of our changing society. 


The central role of the art museum in determining 
what is relevant in art practice at any given moment is 
fundamental, and in giving recent concerns an “object 
base” it has become an important reinforcer and 
legitimiser of the “collector” culture so prevalent in the 
eighties. Instead of the art museum taking the initiative 
in relating to the world around it, the norms and 
conventions of its interior have evolved around the 
elevation of the authoritative, idealised, self-referenced 
object, and this has resulted in an enclosed world 
which is socially, psychologically as well as physically 
separated from the issues and pragmatics of people’s 
daily reality outside. Consequently this inward thinking 
has led to a polemical divergence between the 
orientation of expression looking to embody new 
interactive cultural developments and the continual 
projection of object based “icons” in the art museum. 


If the art museum is not to become even more 
academic, then quite different approaches to its use 
and function need to be established that render it 
mteractive and responsive with the world outside to 
the point where it becomes an active and considered 
part of the communication process between art and 
audience. This represents a change in the topology of 
the art museum space which is accompanied by a 
change in the behaviour of the audience in relation to 
the established norms and conventions surrounding 
the authoritative object. 


While there is now a pressing pertinence to the 
reshaping of the art museum, it has been an issue that 
has been central to my thinking and practice as an 
artist over three decades, though only periodically has 
the possibility arisen where I have been able to realise 
an interactive relationship between audience, artwork 
and art institution. Therefore the commissioning by the 
Tate Gallery Liverpool of my work “Museum Mosaic” is 
unusual. “Museum Mosaic” will be presented in April 
1994, and will stem from a series of interactive works 
that I have developed which have used the context of 


the art museum to directly engage an audience not 
normally involved in art practice. So this new work, 
which is discussed later, makes use of many strategies 
and models of practice I evolved during the sixties and 
seventies, a number of which are now outlined as a 
background to the Tate Gallery Liverpool project. 


The role of the art museum has long been questioned 
by artists for its determining power has been so overt 
and in the early sixties [ too was struck by its influence. 
My reaction was to develop models of the art museum 
that undermined the audience’s expectations of 
authoritative order by using the restricted space of the 
gallery to present a “random situation” which required 
the audience to self-organise their own order. My 
intention was to break down any higher, authoritative 
barrier institutionalised between artist and audience 
and to recognise the relativity of perceptual meaning 
and creativity. 


This idea of subverting expectations of “order”, Le. 
norms and conventions of cognition and behaviour 
inside a restricted, predictive space, was realised 
through a series of sculptures and wall constructions, 
where sets of elements were self-organised and then 
left by people entering the gallery space. In these 
works any ordering made by someone was seen as 
valid and left for the next person to take as their 
starting point. With the “Manual Variable 
Construction” series of 1962-63, works were ordered 
into a learning sequence, one to six, the first starting 


Stephen Willats, From: Note Book 1958-61 


with a small number of variables to be re-ordered and 
then progressing to the last with a seemingly infinite 
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Stephen Willats, Drawing for Construction, 1963, pencil on paper, We 
collection Tate Gallery, London 


variety of possibilities. The audience became 

participants, progressing from one work to another, 

and as they moved into the latter part of the sequence 

a questionnaire was used by each of them to record the 

changes they had made which was then exhibited with 

all the others next to the construction as an expression Stephen Willats, Drawing for Colour Variable No. 1, 1963, 
of creative relativity. 56 x 48 cm, pencil on paper 


The idea of re-ordering the audience’s experience in 
the art museum was further explored in the * 
presentation of my machine works, “Visual Automatics, 

Visual Transmitters” at the Oxford Museum of Modern : 
Art in 1968. Here the gallery was structured to present 
the works in a progressive sequence, but at the same 
time putting this ordered experience in a random 
context to create a conflict which the audience had to 
resolve. The idea was for the gallery space to be 
formed into a maze, the correct pathway through it 
presenting the audience at various points with the 
question of deciding which way to go, with one of the 
“Visual Automatics” or “Visual Transmitters”, these 
works also confronting the viewer with a perceptual 
random situation which needed to be ordered. 

The language of these works was abstract, the 
engagement being “actual” or “behavioural”. Darkness 
was used in the installation to isolate the presented 
light sequences which comprised the random variables. 
Someone entering the installation would engage with a 
dynamic environment, but with a language which was 
internally referenced, directly concerning the person’s 
own behaviour inside the space, and only indirectly 
referenced to the world outside, it being left to the 
individual to transfer the experience. 


However, in planning the administration of “Cognition- Stephen Willats, Colour Variable No. 3, 1963, 35 x 35 cm, 
Control” (1971), centered at the Midland Group, free standing cube with 12 red and 12 yellow cubes, wood and paint 
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Stephen Willats, Social Resource Project for Tennis Clubs. Theoretical Models. Meta Filter, 1971, 37.5 x 25 cm, gouache, 


Letraset, text, ink on paper 


Nottingham, my thinking had undergone considerable 
change and the idea of the art museum was now little 
more than an “office” that monitored and provided 
access to works sited elsewhere. The Midland Group 
acted as a central core that relayed and co-ordinated 
information about fifteen interactive and contextual 
works by different artists. The works took place 
simultaneously all over Nottingham and employed 
wide ranging mediums, i.e. radio, newspapers, 
hoardings, photographic displays, books, and were 
presented through contexts as diverse as an early 
morning milk round and four tennis clubs. In each case 
the contextual languages and behaviours extant in the 
situations in which the works were presented was 
embodied in their various physical forms. So here all 
the works were referenced to diverse environmental 
situations and realities outside the art museum that 
were also directly linked to the daily life of people, the 
art museum acting as an agency between them. 


This change in the role of the art museum, using it to 
facilitate public knowledge and access to an artwork 
positioned elsewhere, I took a stage further in my work 


“Contained Living” (Oxford, 1976). Here two culturally 
alienated insitutions were made interactively 
dependent upon each other through the work’s 
structure, the large white space of the MOMA Oxford’s 
top floor gallery and the small island of Modernist 
sixties council housing, the Friars Wharf Estate. An 
important feature of this interdependence was that you 
could easily walk the three hundred meters between 
the Museum and the Estate and experience both 
environments. “Contained Living” was physically 
located in the two contexts which both had to be 
visited to fully engage with the work. So effectively 
there were also two audiences, the residents of the 
Friars Wharf Estate and visitors to the museum, there 
being an exchange between them when they visited the 
other context to complete their involvement. “Contained 
Living” thus constituted a process in time, being 
comprised of a structure of events taking four weeks, 
that was located within and between the institutions. 
In the development of the work, eight residents of the 
Friars Wharf Estate worked with me to contextualise it 
into the language and fabric of the estate reality, so as 
to give the work immediate relevance and meaning to 


the other residents. Working with the residents led to a 
series of eight photographic and text display boards 
being created, each one by a member of the group, 
centering on their perception of a polemical issue of 
life within the estate. The organisation of photographs 
and texts shown on the display boards revolved around 
a question about this issue that was directed at the 
audience to resolve. 

The display boards were positioned one at a time, 
every two days, on an area of grass at the estate centre, 
forming a gradually longer row. At the time the first 
display board was being positioned into the ground, a 
group of helpers known as “Project Operators” went 
from door to door on the estate inviting residents to 
participate. If a person expressed an interest they were 
given a “Project File” and “Problem Sheets” to record 
writings, diagrams and drawings they might develop in 
response to the question on the display board. After 
two days, at the same time the next display board was 
being put into position, completed “Response Sheets” 
were collected and new ones given out. The completed 
“Response Sheets” were displayed on large “Public 
Registers” situated on the walls of the museum and 


thus a cycle of events developed between the two 
contexts. 

To further extend the meaning of the installation in the 
gallery, a collection of the photographic works that I 
had made specifically with people living in modern 
buildings, two of which were directly referenced to the 
Estate, were exhibited alongside the “Public Registers”. 
Participants so identified with the work that they stood 
in the museum by their work to explain it to other 
outside visitors and to friends on the Estate; visitors 
going down to the Estate afterwards would then find 
themselves engaged in conversation with residents 
about their lives there. The museum became a resource 
for residents that extended their society and cognition; 
similarly the intervention into the removed and 
authoritative order of the museum’s galleries of the 
polemics of reality outside opened and extended the 
conceptual topology of what issues were permissable to 
represent there. 


Against this background and from aspects of other 
works with the art museum, in particular “People 
Mosaic” (Kettles Yard, Cambridge, 1991), the idea was 


Stephen Willats, Contained Living, 1976. Friars Wharf Estate, Oxford 


conceived of using the public authority of the Tate 
Gallery Liverpool to present “Museum Mosaic”. An 
important intention with this work is to use the ethos 
the Tate Gallery has for its visitors, in the sense of 
expecting to find institutionally validated objects, and 
then involving them in an installation that presents an 
opposing cultural view founded on the self-organisation 
of people and the conviction that their own creativity is 
as important as the monuments the Tate Gallery 
normally contains. : 

An equally important intention is to reference the art 
museum to the world immediately around it, by 
“Museum Mosaic” depicting three other institutional 
situations associated with issues of modern life from 
Liverpool. These are the Catholic Cathedral, the Royal 
Infirmary and the Housings Office. The visual language 
of these well known Liverpool buildings is embodied 
in the presentation of three problem situations centred 
on how people see themselves reacting in various 
impersonal networks. The three problem situations are 
at the core of “Museum Mosaic” as they are the means 


Stephen Willats, Contained Living, 1976. MoMA Oxford 


by which the work externalises into the public domain 
the highly personal and often inhibited representations 
people hold of themselves and their society. The act of 
externalising what is implicit into an explicit statement 
also enables the creation of more speculative models. 
To stimulate this speculation a “symbolic group” is 
photographically depicted in relation to the three 
Liverpool institutions and shown in three different 
interpersonal networks, each one sequentially 
increasing the complexity of members’ relationships. 
The three problem situations are presented in a small 
publication given free to all participants, called the 
“Problem Book” whicl: includes three open frames of 
15, centimeter square in which responses to the 
problems can be expressed in any way that is felt 
relevant. 

Everyone wishing to participate will be given a 
“Problem Book” on entering “Museum Mosaic” and can 
sit down at tables provided to develop their responses 
there and then. All responses will be displayed on 
three large free standing mosaic grids that are 
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Stephen Willats, People Mosaic, 1991. Kettle’s Yard Gallery, Cambridge 


positioned around the tables one of which is dedicated 
to displaying the responses to each question. The 
mosaic grids start empty at zero and gradually over the 
duration of “Museum Mosaic” fill up as people 
participate. No discrimination is made between 
responses and all are anonymous and considered 
equally valid, a dice being used to generate random 
positions for each individual response on the mosaic 
grid. At the end of the duration of “Museum Mosaic” 
the installation is simply removed. There is no end 
result, no right or wrong interpretation of the content, 
for it is all open, the audience completely diverse, 
though a poster and Iscal media campaign will present 
the idea of participation to Liverpool residents. 

There is no doubt, from past experiences with works 
such as “Contained Living”, “People Mosaic” and many 
others, that participation will be an intensely social 
experience as people get involved with each other 
while developing their responses and viewing each 
other’s displayed models. This social intervention in 
the galleries of the Tate defies the expected experience 
on entering and this in itself heightens awareness of 
other cultural models, i.e. one founded on people and 
their society. 


I feel we need to recognise innately and fundamentally 
that art is a social experience and that it stems from the 
creation of priorities, norms and conventions in our 
interpersonal society that gives relevance and meaning. 
Thus there is an evolving fluidity, relativity and 
contextuality to the social relevance of art that is 
currently being denied in the perpetuation of objects 
as icons and monuments in the art museum. | believe 
that artists shape the form of culture by what they 
actualise as their artwork, and now is the time to 
intervene in the contained world of the art museum to 
do just that, to open it up to the interactive, democratic 
possibilities of communications. It is from this 
intervention that new and relevant insights, perceptual 
transformations of society, can be achieved. 


Patrick Van Caeckenbergh's Oeuvre 


A Funnel not a Cornucopia 


Bert Jansen 


For a kick off, Van Caeckenbergh takes his 
name quite literally. He is someone “van de 
kakeberg” - the mountain where the pillory 
stands - and consequently he’s genealogically 
predestined to expose what seems strange to 
him, including his own “pictomania”, as he 
calls it. But what angle can the writer take if 
the artist himself has already used every 
single didactic means? Signifier, signification, 
and referent constantly flow into each other 
in a continuous circular argument. If one’s 
going to write about Patrick Van 
Caeckenbergh’s work, it’s impossible to avoid 
deciding in advance which approach to take. 


The censure of a summarising introduction 


As soon as he had finished his studies in 1984, 
the first thing that Van Caeckenbergh set 
about pillorying, as part of the installation 
“Memory Motel”, was the approach to art 
history as put forward in the sixteen chapters 
of H.W. Janson’s “World History of Art”. 
Taking the role of an archaeologist, the artist 
came up with the metaphor of a well with a 
sixteen-sided edge - the Sceptic Tank - 
where the word sceptic can also be 
pronounced as septic in the sense of self- 
cleansing. In this way he disposed of the 
endlessly recurring view of art as something 
that has to be formulated, whereby what 
comes next inevitably reduces to ruins what 
has come before. Later, in 1988, he added 
Monsieur Marteau and Madame Pinceau to 
the edge of the well: Sculpture and Painting 
portrayed as an endless series of stacked up 
buckets with which to keep on depleting the 
history of art, and which spring up out of a 
small box like imps. Or, he shows how the 
history of art is dragged down by six fishing 
or raking garden gnomes (Mondrian, 
Duchamp, Brancusi, and so on) with an open 
Caran d’Ache box on their shoulders. 
Having made a clean sweep with this 
“Requiem”, Van Caeckenbergh set about 
pillorying himself. He does this by casting 
himself in the role of scientist which he plays 
in his work: an anthropologist, a neurologist, 


an ethologist, a biologist. The research they're 
engaged on gets above their heads and they 
become hopelessly entangled in their own 
theories. 

In “Chapeau!” (Hats Off!) of 1988-89, for 
instance, Van Caeckenbergh plays the tragic 
role of the Russian Shereshevsky, the man- 
who-can’t-forget-anything. When he’s looking 
at a menu he not only relives all the previous 
occasions on which he ate those dishes, but 
he smells them, too, and remembers all the 
conversations he had with his fellow diners. 
And all that is condensed into a single 
moment. He goes on a pilgrimage to cure his 
hypermnesia. His luggage consists of a tall hat 
which can be opened out into a storage 
cupboard containing hundreds of drawers 
and test tubes. In one hand he’s got a walking 
stick, in the other a megaphone and a rolled 
up carpet. When he reaches his ports of call 
during his world trip through Diderot’s 
encyclopaedia, he unrolls his carpet and calls 
the villagers together. In the course of an 
interminable narrative, he unravels the 
explosion of synaesthesia taking place in a 
single second in his memory. With this 
method, Shereshevsky tries to sort through 
his memory and, in so doing, to forget ninety 


Patrick Van Caeckenbergh, The Grave, 1986-88, 
15 x 23 x 16.5 cm, private collection 
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Patrick Van Caeckenbergh, Chapeau!, 1988-89, 40 x 25 x 20 cm, collection Chateau d’Oiron 
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Patrick Van Caeckenbergh, S’s Memory, 
1988-89, 200 x 200 cm 


percent of the information as other people do. 
As an artist Van Caeckenbergh builds up an 
oeuvre, an entity made up of mutually- 
referential sections which form a whole. This 
aspect emerges particularly in the catalogues 
that he designs for his exhibitions. In 1990, 
for example, he designed a catalogue that 
took the form of a folding map with routes 
indicated along the various illustrations of his 
works. The map is printed on the poster of a 
snowy mountain landscape, a “pillory 
mountain”, like the Matterhorn on the Caran 
d’Ache box. On the front there’s a photograph 
of two young boys standing on the top, and 
one of them is pointing and says: “That was 
the way we came.” 

The catalogue of the retrospective exhibition 
in Tours and Brussels in 1992, presents the 
figure of Monsieur Teste, the artist’s ghost 
writer for the text which accompanied the 108 
photographs of all his work to date. The 
photographs have been cut up and set out in 
non-chronological order into twelve collages, 
which are then presented as classroom display 
illustrations — Illustrations I to XII. Each one 
refers to a chapter in the text, which is further 
expanded on in the footnotes. These include 
factual references as well as myths, which 
formed the basis of some of the works and 
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which the artist says that he picked up 
somewhere and passed on in the objective 
form of a letter to a fictitious lover. This all 
too Structuralist labyrinth, in which a 
“handyman” and an “engineer” supply each 
other with the necessary information to 
enable them to play their respective roles, 1s 
entitled “ABRACADABRA”: the classic magic 
spell which opens the door to metamorphosis. 
Even the inscription in the book adds to the 
confusion between fiction and reality: it’s by 
Elias Cannetti the author of “Die Blendung” 
(“Auto Da Fé” in the English translation), the 
classic masterpiece about the ill-fated destiny 
of a blind librarian. 


The pedantry of an expanding appendix 


Once one gets to know Patrick Van 
Caeckenbergh’s work it’s tempting to follow 
Monsieur Teste’s Talmoed method and pick 
up the little pebble stones and crumbs which 
the artist - like Tom Thumb - lets drop and 
start labelling and explaining their 
interrelated references and associations, 
supplementing them with one’s own 
discoveries and associations. A good example 
is the note on the Hebrew origins of 
Abracadabra where the formula is not simply 
an abstract sound but forms a sentence. It’s 
written “Abreg ad habra” which means: 
“Despatch your lightening unto death”. That 
not only produces a clever play on words with 
Cannetti’s “Die Blendung”, it could also - 
even more than the abstract derivation in the 
Arabic — justify the use in the catalogue of an 
alchemist’s style of writing like a triangle 
turned upside down on its point, whereby a 
letter is deleted each time until only an “a” is 
left. What you get is a triangle with an “a” in 
each corner and each sentence beginning with 
an “a”. In the Hebrew, moreover, it’s not just 
a question of the meaning of the text, there’s 
also the significance attached to the number 
of letters: nine, the square of three, the 
corners of a triangle. 

But there are various reasons for not writing 
such notes. The first is that an iconographic 
study has already been set up. The Van 
Caeckenbergh exhibition at the Kunsthalle 
Lophem in 1993, inspired Clem Neutjens, 
Professor of Science and Literature at 
Antwerp University, to make an in-depth 
study of the artist's work. In the course of six 
chapters, and basing his observations on the 


Patrick Van Caeckenbergh, The Oracle or God's Parakeets, 1990, 190 x 196 cm and 190 x 33 cm, private collection 


artist’s works and quotations, he closely 
follows Van Caeckenbergh’s “fatal ordering 
instinct”. At the end of his study, which is to 
be published in the autumn of 1994, he 
connects the idea of “ruins”, which run like a 
thread through the entire oeuvre, with 
Postmodern concepts on the “simulacrum”, 
the “fragment”, the “quotation”, and generally 
with the bankruptcy of J.F. Lyotard’s “les 
grands récits”. 

The second reason for not following in Van 
Caeckenbergh’s footsteps is that the artist 
goes to absurd lengths to demonstrate by 
means of his ordering systems that the search 
for signification is a never-ending story. 
Instead of an ordering, the flux of his images 
is actually a symptom of a desire for ordering, 
a desire which can be interpreted on a 
psychoanalytical level as a lack. What is 
presented as a Cornucopia is in fact a 
narrowing funnel which is deployed against 
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the nightmare of boundless memory. In the 
novella “Funes or the Memory”, Borges 
describes what someone like Shereshevsky 
actually experiences, and shows that this is no 
different from the experience of total amnesia. 
Such a person is not only unable to 
understand how the generic term “dog” can 
be used to denote so many different animals, 
but neither is he able to grasp that the dog 
that he saw from sideways on at 2.14 pm can 
have the same name as the dog he saw front 
on at 2.15 pm. 

Nevertheless, ’m not going to allow myself to 
be sidetracked into a psychoanalytical view of 
the artistry of Patrick Van Caeckenbergh, 
despite the fact that disclosures by the artist 
and his alter ego Monsieur Teste provide 
ample basis for that. That angle, too, has 
already been written into the work. The 
obsessive urge to bring order belongs quite 
naturally to the role of scientist that Van 


Patrick Van Caeckenbergh, “Life Itself. Part |. | talked to Quadrupeds, Birds, and Fish”, exhibition Kunsthalle Lophem 1993 


Caeckenbergh assumes in his work, and, in 
that sense, it’s not an aim in itself but an 
integral part of the form. The exhibition in 
Lophem, for example, made this quite clear. 
Van Caeckenbergh had a large tent placed in 
the hall with Persian carpets on the ground, 
which suggested a nomad tent. The tent 
housed a dozen tables and showcases 
arranged like a laboratory and these were 
used to illustrate zoological concepts such as 
the idea of the food pyramid, or the 
behavioural patterns of mimicry, as well as a 
table which focused on the sense of 
orientation inherent in migratory animals. 
There was also a field hospital with insects on 
a dissecting table. The title reads: “Life Itself. 
Part I. I talked to Quadrupeds, Birds, and 
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Fish”. The title echoes the book of the same 
name written by Konrad Lorentz, who was 
the founder of modern ethology and the last 
of a line of naturalists which started with 
Linnaeus. But in contrast to his scientific 
colleagues, Van Caeckenbergh accords himself 
a place within the system of animal life which 
follows quite logically from his findings as an 
objective observer; a place as equal, however, 
and not as first among equals. This becomes 
immediately apparent from the small 
alteration to Lorentz’s title. The functionalist 
and condescending “Vieh”, or cattle, has been 
altered by Van Caeckenbergh into the 
objectively descriptive “Quadrupeds”. But he 
didn’t choose that place from idealistic or 
Romantic reasons. In the photographs we see 
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Patrick Van Caeckenbergh, Incubator, 1993, mixed media, private collection 


Patrick Van Caeckenbergh, Holy Beetles, 1990-91, 100 x 120 cm, collection Herman Daled 


him in his laboratory-arrangement engaged 
on research into animal behaviour. He ties 
himself into all sorts of knots in an attempt to 
get away from the cycle of models to which 
animals conform: but in vain: he knows that 
their behaviour is nothing more than a 
reflection of his own projected thinking. 

Van Caeckenbergh exposes the 
anthropocentric view of creation as put 
forward by Linnaeus. Linnaeus perceived 
forms of life in their mutual specificity as well 
as in their interrelatedness. The classification 
which he brought into being, and which he 
based on arbitrarily chosen distinguishing 
marks, appears to correspond with a natural 
order just as language seems to obey 
grammatical rules. Linnaeus’s enumerative 
description changed the real world, which 
until then had been blended with a mythical 
component, into an intelligible world, 
delineated schematically according to the 
pattern of his own objective understanding. 
Under the eyes of the scientist a mutation 
from the concrete to the abstract took place. 
In his schematic inventory, Linnaeus even 
went so far as to accord himself a place at the 
top of the ladder, a place of honour, even 
though he was prepared to share it with other 
“primates”, anthropoids. 

Van Caeckenbergh - artist, ethologist, 
neurologist — goes one step further and 
subjects the philosophy of science to his 
positivist mind. He has to establish that, here 
too, the wish is father to the thought as in 
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fairly tales and myths, and that the conclusion 
is an echo of an hypothesis. The questions 
which he investigates belong to a different 
order. “Et puis, pourquoi sommes-nous faites 
en viande?” - why are we made of meat? — he 
asks us on the invitation card to an exhibition, 
dressed in a white jacket in his laboratory 
where he is carrying out research into the 
brain. Another photograph shows him posing 
naked as Rodin’s “The Thinker”, sitting 
reflecting on the possible combinations of 
white, black, and grey, truth, untruth, and the 
indeterminate. He is sitting on a ball of dung 
which a dung beetle is trying to roll into its 
hole so as to lay eggs in it. As usual, the 
beetle is doing this back-to-front — for 
ergonomic reasons presumably — and is, 
therefore, unaware that on the other side a 
rival, unwilling to forgo the advantage of a 
ready-rolled ball, is pushing the other way. 
We are witnessing how the age-old symbol of 
the resurrection from the dead is devalued by 
a commonplace power struggle between a 
backward-thinking mythical figure and a 
beetle with a rational “human” outlook. On 
top of the dung ball sits thinking man, the 
apogee of creation, trying to align the 
Aristotelian logic of his intellectual reasoning 
with the intuitive knowledge of his naked 
body. His memory compels him into a state of 
inertia, of eternal deliberation. Even Job was 
better off. He believed there was still 
someone he could moan to. 


Beyond the Pale: Art in the Age of Multicultural Translation’ 


Homi K. Bhabha 


A boundary is not that at which something stops but, 
as the Greeks recognised, the boundary is that from 
which something begins its presencing. 

Heidegger, “Building, dwelling, thinking”. (1971) 


It is the trope of our times to locate the question of 
culture in the realm of the beyond. At the century’s 
edge, we are less exercised by annihilation - the death 
of the author - or epiphany - the birth of the 
“subject”. Our existence, today, is marked by a 
tenebrous sense of survival, living on the borderlines 
of the “present”, for which there seems to be no proper 
name other than that shifting prefix “post”: 
postmodernism, postcolonialism, postfeminism ... The 
“beyond” is neither a new horizon, nor a leaving 
behind of the past. (...) Beginnings and endings may be 
the sustaining myths of the middle years; but in the fz 
de siecle, we find ourselves in the moment of transit 
where space and time cross to produce complex figures 
of difference and identity, past and present, inside and 
outside, inclusion and exclusion. For, above all else, 
there is a sense of disorientation, a disturbance of 
direction in the “beyond”: an exploratory, restless 
movement caught so well in the French rendition of 
the word az dela, here and there, on all sides, fort/da, 
hither and thither, back and forth.? 

The move away from the singularities of “class” or 
“oender” as primary conceptual and organisational 
categories has resulted in an awareness of the multiple 
subject positions — of race, gender, generation, 
institutional location, geopolitical locale, sexual 
orientation — that inhabit any claim to identity in the 
(post)modern world. It is in the emergence of the 
interstices — the overlap and displacement of domains 
of social difference — that the intersubjective and 
collective experiences of “nationness”, community 
interest, or cultural value are negotiated. How are 
subjects formed “in-between”, or in excess of, the sum 
of the “parts” of difference (usually intoned as race, 
class, gender etc.)? How do strategies of representation 
or empowerment come to be formulated in the 
competing claims of communities where, despite 
shared histories of deprivation and discrimination, the 
exchange of values, meanings and priorities may not 
always be collaborative and dialogical, but may be 
profoundly antagonistic, conflictual and even 
incommensurable? 

The force of these questions is born out by the 
“language” of recent social crises sparked off by 
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histories of cultural difference. Conflicts in South 
Central Los Angeles between Koreans and African- 
Americans focused on the concept of “disrespect” - a 
term forged on the borderlines of ethnic deprivation 
that is, at once, the sign of racialised violence and the 
symptom of the social victimage of migrants in the 
Western metropolis. In the aftermath of the “The 
Satanic Verses” affair in Great Britain, black and Irish 
feminists, despite their different constituencies, have 
made common cause against the “racialisation of 
religion” as the dominant discourse through which the 
State represents their conflicts and struggles, however 
secular or even “sexual” their liberationist aims may be. 
Terms of cultural engagement, whether antagonistic or 
affiliative, are produced performatively: “difference” is 
not so much a reflection of pre-given ethnic or cultural 
traits set in the tablets of “fixed” traditions as it is a 
complex on-going negotiation - among minorities, 
against assimilation. The “right” to signify concerns not 
so much the celebration of the persistence of tradition 
as much as an acknowledgement of its power of 
reinscription and iteration: its form of displacement 
and relocation. The borderline engagements of cultural 
difference may as often be consensual as conflictual; 
they may confound our definitions of tradition and 
modernity; re-align the customary boundaries between 
the private and the public, high and low; and challenge 
normative expectations of development and progress. 
Representing cultures “at the borderlines” is a 
demanding double act between artist and curator. 
What ensues is not, as was once believed, the flagrant 
contradiction between the museum as a space of 
containment or “normalisation”, and radical art 
practices, opposed to commodification, striving to give 
birth to a public space without walls.3 There is 
something too schematic about this demarcation of 
what it means to be inside or outside an institution, or 
an ideology; a strident separation that loses the sense 
that “museums necessarily conjoin contradictory 
desires, including the mature (propertied) and the 
youthful (less so) and perhaps even the reactionary 
and the subversive; (...) the nature of museumgoing 
enmeshes the seemingly serious and the apparently 
voyeuresque”.* Installed within the very act of display, 
in the contradictory structure of spectatorship itself, 
there exists an ambivalence about the representation of 
cultural difference, which creates a productive tension 
between the borderline artist and the frontline curator 
or critic. 

The borderline artist performs a poetics of the open- 
border between cultures. She displays the “interstices”, 


the overlappings and interleavings, the hither and 
thither that is part of the history of those peoples 
whose identities are crafted from the experience of 
social displacement. Slaves, indentured laborers, 
economic minorities, political refugees, sexual or ethnic 
minorities must neither be homogenised into an 
“ontology of the oppressed”, nor celebrated as the 
mutinous “margins” of the metropolitan experience. 
Their specificity lies in an ethics of cultural survival: 
their minority positions provide a tracery of the 
transnational world where links between cultures and 
communities are made through the struggle against 
cultural marginalisation, with the will to empowerment, 
rather than the vainglorious, conceits of social 
centrality and political hegemony. Borderline artists 
may have fragmented narratives, archives that are 
empty, memories that are potent yet powerless; but 
their experience of survival gives them a special insight 
into the constructed, artefactual, strategic, and 
contingent nature of those events that are 
memorialised, by the powerful, as being the “facts” of 
life, or the reportage of historical record. 

“I wanted to make shapes or set up situations that are 
kind of open. (...) My work has a lot to do with a kind 
of fluidity, a movement back and forth, not making a 
claim to any specific or essential way of being ...” writes 
Renee Green, the African-American artist.° She reflects 
on the need to understand cultural difference as the 
production of minority identities that “split” - are 
estranged unto themselves — in the act of being 
articulated into a collective body. Political 
empowerment, and the enlargement of the 
multiculturalist cause, come from posing questions of 
solidarity and community from the interstitial 
perspective. Social differences are not simply given to 
experience through an already authenticated cultural 
tradition; they are the signs of the emergence of 
community envisaged as a project — at once a vision 
and a construction — that takes you “beyond” yourself 
in order to return, in a spirit of revision and 
reconstruction, to the political conditions of the 
present: “Even then, it is still a struggle for power 
between various groups within ethnic groups about 
what’s being said and who’s saying what, who’s 
representing who? What is a community anyway? What 
is a black community? What is a Latino community? I 
have trouble with thinking of all these things as 
monolithic fixed categories.”6 

If Renee Green’s questions open up an interrogatory 
space between the act of representation — who? what? 
where? — and the presence of community itself, then 
consider her own creative intervention within this in- 
between moment. Green’s “architectural” site-specific 
work, “Sites of genealogy” displays and displaces the 
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binary logic through which identities of difference are 
often constructed - Black/White, Self/Other. Green 
makes, in an conversation with Donna Harkavy, curator 
of the Worcester Museum, a metaphor of the museum 
building itself, rather than simply using the gallery 
space: “... | used architecture literally as a reference, 
using the attic, the boiler room, and the stair well to 
make associations between certain binary divisions 
such as higher and lower and heaven and hell. The 
stairwell became a liminal space, a pathway between 
the upper and lower areas, each of which was 
annotated with plaques referring to blackness and 
whiteness ...”” 

The stairwell as liminal space, in-between the 
designations of identity, becomes the process of 
symbolic interaction, the connective tissue that 
constructs the difference between upper and lower, 
Black and White. The hither and thither of the 
stairwell, the temporal movement and passage that it 
allows, prevents identities at either end of it from 
settling into primordial polarities. This interstitial 
passage 77-between fixed identifications opens up the 
possibility of a cultural hybridity that entertains 
difference without hierarchy: “I always went back and 
forth between racial designations and designations 
from physics or other symbolic designations. All these 
things blur in some way. (...) To develop a genealogy 
of the way colours and noncolours function is 
interesting to me.”8 

If the jargon of our times — postmodernity, 
postcoloniality, postfeminism — has any meaning at all, 
it does not lie in the popular use of the “post” to 
indicate sequentiality after-feminism; or polarity — anti- 
modernism. These terms that insistently gesture to the 
beyond only embody its restless and revisionary energy 
if they transform the present into an expanded and ex- 
centric site of experience and empowerment. For 
instance, if the interest in postmodernism is limited to 
a celebration of the fragmentation of the “grand 
narratives” of post-Enlightenment rationalism then, for 
all its intellectual excitement, it remains a profoundly 
Eurocentric enterprise. 

The wider significance of the postmodern condition 
lies in the awareness that the epistemological “limits” 
of those ethnocentric ideas are also the enunciative 
boundary of a range of other dissonant, even dissident 
histories and voices - women, the colonised, minority 
groups, the bearers of policed sexualities. For the 
demography of the new internationalism is the history 
of postcolonial migration, the narratives of cultural and 
political diaspora, the major social displacements of 
peasant and aboriginal communities, the poetics of 
exile, the grim prose of political and economic 
refugees. It is in this sense that the boundary, 


Renée Green, Inventory of clues, 
installation MUHKA, Antwerp 1993 


according to Heidegger, is the place from which 
something begins its presencing in a movement not 
dissimilar to the ambulant, ambivalent articulation of 
the beyond that I have drawn out: “Always and ever 
differently the bridge escorts the lingering and 
hastening ways of men to and fro, so that they may get 
to other banks. (...) The bridge gathers as a passage 
that crosses ..."9 

The very concepts of homogenous national cultures, 
the consensual or contiguous transmission of historical 
traditions, or “organic” ethnic communities — as the 
grounds of cultural comparativism — are in a profound 
process of redefinition. Contemporary Sri Lankan 
theater represents the deadly conflict between Tamils 
and the Sinhalese through allegorical references to 
state brutality in South Africa and Latin America; the 
Anglo-Celtic canon of Australian literature and cinema 
is being re-written from the perspective of Aboriginal 
political and cultural imperatives; the South African 
novels of Richard Rive, Bessie Head, Nadine Gordimer, 
John Coetzee are documents of a society divided by 
the effects of Apartheid that enjoin the international 
intellectual community to meditate on the unequal, 
asymmetrical worlds that exist elsewhere; Salman 
Rushdie writes the fabulist historiography of post- 
Independence India and Pakistan in “Midnight's 
children” and “Shame”, only to remind us in “The 


Joseph Semah, An introduction to the principle of relative expression, 
1985, 50 cm, 180 cm length, wheel, ram’s horn casted in bronze 


Satanic Verses” that the truest eye may now belong to 
the migrant’s double vision; Toni Morrison’s “Beloved” 
revives the past of slavery and its murderous rituals of 
possession and self-possession, in order to project a 
contemporary feminist fable of a woman’s history and 
an emergent community of women. 

What is striking about the “new” internationalism 1s 
that the move from the specific to the general, from the 
material to the metaphoric, is not a smooth passage of 
transition and transcendence. The “middle passage” of 
contemporary. culture, as with slavery itself, is a process 
of displacement and disjunction that does not totalise 
experience. Increasingly, “national” cultures are being 
produced from the perspective of disenfranchised 
minorities. The most significant effect of this process 1s 
not the proliferation of “alternative histories of the 
excluded” producing, as some would have it, a pluralist 
anarchy. What my examples show is the changed basis 
for making international, postcolonial connections. 

The currency of critical comparativism, or aesthetic 
judgements, is no longer the sovereignty of the 
national culture conceived, as Benedict Anderson 
proposed, as an “imagined community” rooted in a 
“homogeneous empty time” of modernity and progress. 
The great connective narratives of capitalism and class 
drive the engines of social reproduction, but do not, in 
themselves, provide a foundational frame for those 
modes of cultural identification and political affect that 
form around issues of sexuality, race, feminism, the 
lifeworld of refugees or migrants, or the deathly social 
destiny of AIDS. 

The testimony of my examples represents a revision in 
the concept of human community itself. What this 
geopolitical space may be, as a local and transnational 
reality, is being both interrogated and re-initiated. 
Feminism, in the nineties, finds its solidarity not only 
in liberatory narratives of “women’s liberation” but in 
the painful ethical position of a slave woman, 
Morrison’s Sethe in “Beloved”, who is pushed to 
infanticide; the body politic can no longer contemplate 
the nation’s health as simply a civic virtue; it must 
rethink the question of rights for the entire national, 
and international, community from the AIDS 
perspective; the Western metropole must confront its 
postcolonial history, told by its influx of postwar 
migrants and refugees, as an indigenous or native 
narrative internal to its national identity; and the 
reason for this is made clear in the stammering, 
drunken words of Mr “Whisky” Sisodia from “The 
Satanic Verses”: “The trouble with the Engenglish is 
that their hiss hiss history happened overseas, so they 
dodo don’t know what it means.”!° 

Postcoloniality, for its part, is a salutary reminder of the 
persistent “neo-colonial” relations within the “new” 


Jimmie Durham, Cortez, 1991-92, mixed media, 225 x 145 x 52 cm, 
collection V.M.M.K., Ghent 
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world order and the multinational division of labor. 
Such a perspective enables the authentication of 
histories of exploitation and the evolution of strategies 
of resistance. Beyond this, however, postcolonial 
critique bears witness to those countries and 
communities — in the North and the South, urban and 
rural — constituted “otherwise than modernity”. Such 
cultures of a postcolonial contramodernity may be 
contingent to modernity, discontinuous or in 
contention with it, resistant to its oppressive, 
assimilatory technologies; but they also deploy the 
cultural hybridity of their borderline conditions to 
“translate”, and therefore reinscribe, the social 
imaginary of both metropolis and modernity. Listen to 
Guillermo Gomez-Pefa: 


hello America 

this is the voice of Gran Vato Charollero 

broadcasting from the hot deserts of Nogales, Arizona 
zona de libre cogercio 

2000 megaherz en todas direciones 


you are celebrating Labor Day in Seattle 
while the Klan demonstrates 

against Mexicans in Georgia 

zronia, LOO% tronia'! 


Being in the “beyond”, then, is to inhabit an 
intervening space, as any dictionary will tell you. But to 
dwell “in the beyond” is also, as I have shown, to be 
part of revisionary time, a return to the present to 
redescribe our cultural contemporaneity; to reinscribe 
our human, historic commonality; to touch the future 
on its hither side. In that sense, then, the z/ervening 
space “beyond”, becomes a space of intervention in the 
here and now. To engage with such invention, and 
intervention, as Green and Gomez-Pefnia enact in their 
distinctive work, requires a sense of the new that 
resonates with the chicano aesthetic of “rasguachismo” 
as Tomas Ybarra-Frausto describes it: “... the utilization 
of available resources for syncretism, juxtaposition, and 
integration. Rasguachismo is a sensibility attuned to 
mixtures and confluence. (...) a delight in texture and 
sensuous surfaces (...) self-conscious manipulation of 
materials of iconography (...) the combination of found 
material and satiric wit (...) the manipulation of 
rasquache artifacts, codes and sensibilities from both 
sides of the border ...”!2 

The borderline work of art demands an encounter with 
“newness” that is not part of the continuum of past and 
present; nor is it an “newness” that can be contained in 
the mimesis of “original and copy”. In both these cases, 
the image of the new is iconic rather than enunciatory; 


in both instances, cultural disjunction is represented as 
epistemological or mimetic distance. What is missing is 
the borderline sense of the new that is an insurgent act 
of cultural re-iteration. Such art does not merely recall 
the past as social cause or aesthetic precedent; it 
renews the past, refiguring it as a contingent “in- 
between” space that innovates and interrupts the 
performance of the present. The “past-present” is part 
of the necessity, not the nostalgia, of living. 

Pepon Osorio’s objets trouves of the Nuyorican 
community — the statistics of infant mortality, or the 
silent (and silenced) spread of AIDS in the Hispanic 
community — are elaborated into baroque allegories of 
social alienation. But it is not the high drama of birth 
and death that captures Osorio’s spectacular 
imagination. He is the great celebrant of the migrant 
act of survival, using his mixed media works to make a 
hybrid cultural space that forms contingently, 
disjunctively, in the inscription of signs of cultural 
memory and sites of political agency. “La Cama” (The 


Bed) turns the highly decorated four-poster into the 
primal scene of lost-and-found childhood memories, 
the memorial to a dead nanny Juana, the mise-en-sSCene 
of the eroticism of the “emigrant” everyday. Survival, 
for Osorio, is working in the interstices of a range of 
practices: the “space” of installation, the spectacle of 
the social statistic, the transitive time of the body in 
performance. 


For the “newness” of the art of cultural translation is 
akin to that process of signification that Walter 
Benjamin describes as the “foreignness of languages”. 
What Benjamin is referring to is the problem of 
representation “native” to the production of the sign 
itself. Textual reference, the relation of the word to the 
concept, or the image to language, is an effect of the 
repetition and circulation of “difference” (between 
signifier and signified, évoncé and enonciation) in the 
interstices of the discursive sign and its social symbol. 
Gary Hill’s description of the signifying space of the 


Jimmie Durham, “Savage”, Performance friday 24 May 1991, Museum van Hedendaagse Kunst, Ghent 
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David Hammons, Untitled, 1988, rubber, wood, metal, private collection 


electronic media, has a wider relevance to the figural 
construction of meaning itself: “My work (...) has more 
to do with the relation of language and image. One 
tends to question the other. (...) It's not so much about 
duality, but about what happens in the middle. This is 
possible because of the electronic media. It really 
allows that reflexive space wherein both absence and 
presence take place.”!3 

Through the notion of translation, “foreignness” is 
embedded in the very syntax and temporality of 
cultural signification and communication. It is no 
longer adequate to think of cultural difference simply 
as an artistic of critical practice determined by external 
historical events such as migration or diaspora. 
Subaltern or minority cultures introduce this 
disjunctive notion of translational time into the very 
process by which artistic practices inscribe fundamental 
moments of social transformation deploying the 
dimensions of difference: inside/outside; past/present; 
difference/similitude; specificity/generality. Social 
differences are not homogeneous under the sign of a 
“reigning” category: race subsumed into class, gender 
into labor, sexuality into the ethics of the good life. 
Such conditions of cultural displacement and political 
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discrimination — where political victims become the 
best historical witnesses — are the grounds on which 
Frantz Fanon (1990), the Martinican psychoanalyst and 
participant in the Algerian revolution, locates an agency 
of empowerment: “As soon as | desire I am asking to 
be considered. I am not merely here-and-now, sealed 
into thingness. I am for somewhere else and for 
something else. [ demand that notice be taken of my 
negating activity insofar as I pursue something other 
than life; in so far as I do battle for the creation of a 
human world — that is a world of reciprocal 
recognitions. (p. 218) (...) I should constantly remind 
myself that the real leap consists in introducing 
invention into existence. In the world in which I travel, 
I am endlessly creating myself. (p. 229) (...) And it is by 
going beyond the historical, instrumental hypothesis 
that I will initiate my cycle of freedom.” (p. 231) 

Once more, the desire for recognition, “for somewhere 
else, for something else” that takes the experience of 
history deyond the instrumental hypothesis. Once again, 
the space of intervention emerging in the cultural 
interstices that introduce creative invention into 
existence. And one last time, a return to the 
performance of identity as iteration, the re-creation of 


Ricardo Brey, Untitled, installation Documenta IX, 1992 


the self in the world of travel, the re-settlement of the 
borderline community of migration. Fanon recognises 
the crucial importance, for subordinated peoples, of 
asserting their indigenous cultural traditions and 
retrieving their repressed histories. But he is far too 
aware of the dangers of the fixity and fetishism of 
identities within the calcification of colonial cultures to 
recommend that “roots” be struck in the celebratory 
romance of the past or by homogenising the history of 
the present. The negating activity is, indeed, the 
intervention of the “beyond” that establishes a 
boundary, a bridge, where “presencing” begins. 


To be recognised for my negating activity is to be 
valued for my power to “make” a difference rather than 
to reflect it: it is to be accepted for my contradictory, 
contentious collaboration, rather than my collusive, 
predictable presence. I want to be recognised for the 
force with which I can explore the limits of my 
identities, the ends of my institutions. I want to be 
valued for the amnesia of my history, the contingency 
of my cultures, the silence of my languages, the 
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boundaries of my body, the miasma of my memories — 
and in that reach beyond, I want to touch your 
histories and silences, configure our cultural 
confusions, meld memories of what remains 
untranslatable but no less telling. 

Once, a boy in Bombay, no more than ten or twelve, I 
opened a museum catalogue and discovered a late 
Giacometti. The attenuated figure stilled in the 
petrified forest of his body, the straitened flesh turned 
inwards: who was this man? And suddenly the museum 
opened onto a thousand village squares and city 
centers, in every part of India, where the main street or 
the arterial road leads to a familiar, diminutive piece of 
statuary. A meager man, naked to the bone, legs like 
hollowed bamboos, buttocks like empty dugs, the icon 
of Independent India: Mahatma Ghandi. 

From that moment on, for me, the Father of the Nation 
lived in the shadow of Giacometti’s “Walking Man 1” 
(1960). And when I read of the Mahatma’s defiant 
march to the seashore at Dandi, to draw a handful of 
free salt from the water and thus oppose the British 
Government's iniquitous salt tax, | saw the other figure 


Alberto Giacometti, Walking Man |, 1960, bronze, 107.5 x 15.75 x 
57 cm, 3/6, Albright-Knox Art Gallery, Buffalo 
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marching too: the walking man, stooped, deliberate, 
but carrying himself and his mission with a certain 
lightness of being. 

In that walk, that hither and thither, that turns salt into 
the symbol of freedom, or bronze into a human image, 
I felt the need to translate, to create something else, 
somewhere between art and history; and with it the 
desire to go beyond... 


1 I would like to thank David Joselit and Elisabeth Sussman for 
their extremely useful comments, and David Ross for making my 
task harder, and the result, | hope, better 

2 For an interesting discussion of gender boundaries in the frm 
de siecle, see: Elaine Showalter, “Sexual Anarchy: Gender and 
Culture in the Fin de Siecle”, (London: Bloomsbury, 1990), 
especially, “Borderlines”, pp. 1-18. 

3 [hope it is quite clear that my discussion on the problems of 
going beyond or outside the museum focuses on conceptual 
issues involved in “imaging” and imagining institutions. | have no 
doubt at all that the art-market attempts to turn the exhibition 
into a space of commodification: the making of reputations, the 
marketability of styles and fashions. This is not, however, the 
issue I am dealing with here. 

4 James Boon, “Why Museums make me Sad”, in “Exhibiting 
Cultures, The Poetics and Politics of Museum Display”, ed. by 
Ivan Karp and Steven D. Lavine, (Washington: Smihsonian Press, 
1991) p. 260. We are all greatly indepted to Karp and Lavine for 
initiating a debate on display and cultural “displacement”, which 
is crucially important for any discussion of the politics of 
representation. 
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As far as the Arms reach 


Pietje Tegenbosch 


In the summer of tggo Michel Francois wrote 
a story for the catalogue of his exhibition at 
the Galerie des Beaux Arts in Brussels. It was 
about a Japanese emperor, Mikkaddo, who 
decreed that his officials should gather 
everything they possessed and everything 
they found on the island and bring it to the 
palace. The “Great Inventory” was to take 
twenty-five years. 

The main difficulty was to devise a practical 
and effective system for categorising the 
objects. The principal criterion in assessing 
something became whether it was “hollow” or 
“full”. Next they were named by type. Names 
such as “hat 1” or “hat 2” soon turned out to 
be inadequate. Imagination and association 
ran amok and in the end even expressions like 
“Rrbo” or “Rnanr” were normally used to 
denote objects. In this way they tried to refine 
the system. 

But Mikkaddo was not easily satisfied. 
Gigantic heaps of things already towered over 
his palace when he required the houses to be 
torn down and the people’s clothes to be 
removed. Moreover, the already complicated 
assignment was extended: the people must 
look for the smallest non-living thing. They 
searched, scratched and dug, but all their 
efforts were rewarded only by the collapse of 
the great pile of “hollow” objects, which fell 
on top of the mountain of “full” objects. 

After this catastrophe they decided that it 
would be a good idea to combine hollow and 
full and thus turn them into new objects, with 
a new name. This turned out to be a difficult 
task, and when after twenty-five years’ hard 
slog they were going to ask the emperor 
about the motives behind the undertaking 
they found he had gone. He had disappeared 
without trace. Sunk beneath things. What 
remained was nothing more than the 
congealed image of a nervous human activity. 
What Michel Francois has in common with the 
protagonist in his oriental “fairy tale” is a 
fascination with the reality of the everyday 
life. The commonplace confronts us with an 
ambiguity. On the one hand there is the 
longing to surrender to phenomena — 
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comparable with the sense of the real of the 
Zen Buddhist who can lose himself in the 
object of his attention — and on the other we 
must learn to live with the fact that reality is 
impenetrable and that things will always be 
essentially alien. 

The work of Michel Francois can be located in 
the force field of this ambiguity. The 
atmosphere of the tale about Mikkaddo gives 
an indication of the associative way in which 
Michel Francois experiences reality. In his 
work he gives expression to these experiences. 
His sculptures, photos, videos and 
installations reflect the unpredictability of the 
predictable. 


One of Michel Francois’s works, “Cycle, papier 
et pierres”, consists of a roll of wafer-thin 
paper many yards long with small stones 
caught inside here and there. It looks as if 
rolling it up must have taken for ever, and in 
the end the roll was so “unmanageable” that it 
could only lie flat on a table. 

Now and again during the rolling up process 
small, and in the case of the stones staged, 
“disasters” occur. Where the stones lie an 
irregularity is created and the rolling is 
disturbed. Once this hurdle has been 
overcome, time starts running again and a 
new form grows, in passing as it were. 

For his work Francois has chosen marble 
stones that originally, some two hundred 
years ago, came from China. There they were 
used for a game in which the player had to 
rotate them in his hand without letting them 
touch each other. Through being rotated the 
stones have changed shape and suffered the 
effects of time. This work by Francois is the 
result and at the same time a depiction of the 
passing of time. 


At the ninth Documenta held in the summer 
of 1992 Francois was one of the artists chosen 
to represent Belgium. At the Museum 
Fridericianum he presented an installation 
called “Le monde et les bras”, a title that 
crops up repeatedly in his recent work for 
both individual pieces and complete 
installations. 

The space in which Francois’s work was 
shown was structured as a room inside a 
room. One of the high walls of the rectangular 


Michel Francois, Cycle, papier et pierres, 1991, diameter 1.20 m, 


paper and stones, collection Museum voor Hedendaagse Kunst, 


Ghent 


room was omitted. In atmosphere and 
proportions it suggested a fairly spacious 
room. The walls and ceiling were hung with 
objects and photos here and there in an 
apparently casual way. There was a window- 
like opening in the back wall. It was covered 
by a series of adjacent “cushions” of synthetic 
plaster painted in red acrylic. In the mould for 
these cushions, made of silicon rubber, small 
hollows had been made at regular intervals by 
a tongue. From the windowsill there was a 
fine view of the room as a whole. 

Opposite the windowsill, which was modelled 
on the windows of the museum, hung a 
collection of thin strings with a coloured piece 
of clay on each one. The pieces were about 
the size of a fist and it seemed as if, kneaded 
in the warmth of the palm of a hand, they had 
been directly attached to the strings. The 
strings were of different lengths and the 
pieces of clay were so shaped as a whole that 
they hung from the ceiling like a bag. 

On each of the two facing walls were photos, 
including one of somebody blowing up a 
balloon. On closer inspection this photo 
turned out to have been taken in the room 
itself. The figure blowing up the balloon can 
barely be seen behind its huge shape. On its 
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surface the reflections of lights and windows 
are seen, emphasising the round form of the 
balloon. At first sight this looked different: 
the composition of the image was such that 
the balloon stood almost alone and appeared 
to resemble a black hole sucking inwards. 

In his work Francois often plays with the 
moment at which two opposing assertions 
briefly make contact. 

Big beyond all proportion, but immediately 
recognisable, was a piece of soap, as oval as a 
rugby ball, on a rod fixed to the wall. You see 
soap like that beside the wash basins in public 
lavatories. If you hold the soap with both 
hands, you usually find that you can turn it 
round. With lots of water you can work up 
quite a lather. And when it’s finished all 
you're left with is the rod it was fixed to. Built 
into the other wall, as the female counterpart, 
was a relief of a cavity, also in soap. 

High on the same wall hung a silk bag 
covered with plaster. Some of the plaster had 
been removed from the top so that the silk 
beneath was revealed. Opposite this was a 
long glove wound with rubber bands. There 
was also a disc, again in plaster, with a belt 
round it. This object, with the humour of one 
of Tommy Cooper's failed conjuring tricks, 
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Michel Francois, Le monde et les bras, detail installation Documenta IX, 1992 


was supposed to represent the artist’s waist. 
Francois arranged his installation more or less 
symmetrically. The facing windows linked the 
world outside with the world inside, public 
with private, the museum with the studio. 
The room was simply the studio, the workplace 
where a constant exchange took place 
between artist and artwork. 

The walls of the room were left rough, unlike 
those of other rooms in the Fridericianum. 
They functioned only as a framework, just as 
a painting’s frame isolates the work from its 
surroundings and at the same time acts as a 
bridge to them. 

Francois’s sculptures, or rather sculpture- 
objects, often stand in a dialectical 
relationship to each other; oppositions are 
subsumed in a new entity. The individual 
objects, whether they are found, worked or 
constructed, have something mysterious about 
them, like relics or fetishes, and the 
combination of these objects gives the things 
an added value in the form of a coherence 
that could be described as painterly. The 
sculptor Francois continues the illusionist 
tradition of painting. 
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Michel Francois, Autoportrait of a yawner, 1991, 


50 x 30 cm, photo, plaster, wax and rope, private 
collection 


IV 


Michel Francois tries to encircle and capture 
the wealth of forms and objects the world has 
to offer. The recurring title “Le monde et les 
bras” describes his attempts to capture non- 
material matters. 

This title may refer to a whole installation, as 
in the case of the Documenta, or to a single 
work. In its existentialist connotation it seems 
to me to mean a merging of two different 
perspectives from which the one reality can be 
apprehended. The “monde” is interpreted as 
the body. The world is the body. And “les 
bras” indicates both the reach and the 
instrument through which the body becomes 
the world. Our world extends as far as the 
arms reach. In other words, the infinite world 
is only as big as the human limbs. Tragically, 
man is the measure of everything. 

What Francois is trying to do is to use strictly 
personal experiences, physical and individual 


Michel Francois, Le monde et les bras, 1991, photo’s, bags and plaster, private collection 


in nature on principle, to arrive at an image 
which means the whole world and is 
furthermore generally valid. In his attempt to 
understand phenomena Francois uses a 
system of oppositions. He does not do this on 
the basis of observation and reasoned 
discussion, like the scientist, but instead 
happily lets himself be guided by an 
associative way of thinking. 

This is well seen in the book “Le monde et les 
bras” published to accompany an exhibition at 
the Palais des Beaux Arts in Brussels in the 
winter of 1992. Inside its sober black cover it 
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has no text, only full-page black and white 
photos. They zoom in on subjects that are 
part of a larger whole. 

At the beginning there is a portrait of a small 
child bending over to bite into what turns out 
to be a huge cube of chocolate of a size only 
found in paradise. Not the slightest 
information is given about the events 
preceding the moment when the photo was 
taken. The image speaks only of the child 
absorbed in biting and licking the chocolate. 
In the case of the child the nature of the 
relationship changes: at the moment it is 


offered the chocolate and starts eating, it 
seems to become incapable of distinguishing 
between the treat and itself. The two have 
become one being. 

In another photo in the book someone is 
pulling a sweater over his head. The photo 
has been taken from above. All you see is a 
crown with hair pressed flat. The edge of a 
sweater can be seen tightly encircling the 
head. Because the hair is dark and the sweater 
white, the edge of the sweater is turned into a 
shining halo. The triviality of the image is 
transformed into an almost religious quality. 
Another fine photo shows a hole dug in the 
white sand of a beach. It is taken from close 
by, so that the hole seems infinitely deep. 


From the thick, almost fleshy-looking edge 
lines are drawn, like the sun’s rays. The hole, 
pleated and taut at the same time, seems like a 
cavity in the human body. 


Vv 


Since the beginning of the twentieth century 
the everyday object has cropped up in art like 
debris salvaged from life. Things are no 
longer just depicted, but promptly 
incorporated. Francois’s installations always 
consist of such everyday objects found in his 
surroundings. Any object found may be used. 
A stone, a photo but also a rope or a shoe may 
be chosen. These objects recur in the course 
of his development, both in their original 


Michel Francois, installation Paleis voor Schone Kunsten, Brussel, 1991-92 
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Michel Francois, 
4560 Bailleurs, 1991, 
5 kilometer wallpaper 
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form and in fanciful variations on it. 

In recent years a growing restraint has been 
evident in Francois’s work. He has focused on 
the human body. On his daily route to the 
studio he finds the things which can be put to 
use there. He also discovers, on the way and 
in the studio itself, what his own body has to 
offer him by way of material. Working in the 
studio: hanging about, staring at the ceiling, 
smoking cigarettes, yawning, standing hands 
in pockets, pacing back and forth. His 
working day consists for the most part of 
unconscious or subconscious acts which the 
body carries out automatically. Francois tries 
to make these reflexes conscious and to fix 
them. In this way his works become “a 
residue of inactivity”, as he puts it. 

The work with a line of trouser pockets filled 
with plaster can be seen as an impressive 
metaphor of this inactivity. A blind space into 
which you never look, into which you just 
repeatedly put your hands. That is a pleasing 
space for anyone, and how much more so for 
a sculptor. By filling the empty pockets with 
plaster Francois materialises the emptiness, 
the silence, the air; he sets in motion a process 
in which inactivity becomes activity, and he 
makes visible what was invisible. 

In Michel Francois’s recent work this 
experiencing of the body is explicitly 
activated. His work evokes associations with 
that of Bruce Nauman, who painfully 
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objectifies the human body and makes it the 
object of experience and the subject and form 
of his art. 

This experiencing of the body takes place at 
several levels, from the intellect to sexuality. 
The effect is that, through disconnecting a 
very ordinary act from very ordinary 
surroundings, a kind of disengagement occurs 
which acts as a generalisation, so that the 
viewer becomes involved in what he sees. The 
most telling example in which Francois brings 
this about is the image of the yawner, whether 
it is the more than life-size open mouth of a 
yawning man or the same image much 
reduced and repeated hundreds of times on 
dark wallpaper. “The body is anybody,” claims 


Francois. 


A Bride, a Detainee and a Truant Poet 


“Exchange”, Art in Public Places in Moscow 


Tineke Reijnders 


Yesterday wasn’t the same as today and there’s no 
telling what tomorrow will be like — Moscow is in a 
constant state of flux, vibration and movement. But it 
moves like a sluggish machine, the cogs having to 
convey their movements to so many wheels turning the 
other way that the direction is uncertain and the tempo 
unpredictable. The pace of social change is both 
discouragingly slow and frighteningly fast. Moscow is 
an exciting item to any television viewer, but it exerts 
an irresistible fascination on a generation which grew 
up in the conviction that their parents had discovered 
just about everything there was to be discovered. Had 
not geographical, sexual and social borders been 
definitively pushed back in the sixties and seventies? 
The children of the Sahara travellers, of the youngsters 
who took off for India in search of a guru, of the 
uninhibited hippies, sometimes longed for a glimpse of 
a stable society with fixed rules, if only out of curiosity 
about an alternative to a free upbringing. 

The closed, doctrinaire Soviet Union had been 
inaccessible to their exploring parents, and absolutely 
taboo for any bold artistic stance. But now that Russia 
is remodelling itself along capitalist lines and there are 
no obstacles whatsoever to contacts, young artists are 
understandably the first to test the old oyster’s snap. 
Fresh out of art school, Vincent de Boer, Paul Vendel 
and Michiel Voet were so engrossed by the idea of 
collaborating with Moscow artists that they simply had 
to find out if it could be done. In the summer of 1993, 
“Exchange Moscow” was a fact. How the artist-mice of 
Amsterdam tackled the monolithic elephant is one 
interesting aspect; the young garde’s fascination in a 
-socially motivated intervention in public space is 
another. 

On one occasion — September 11 1993 - one roaring 
mouse made the international press (including the 
front page of a Dutch daily): “On Thursday a 
Dutchman hurled a smoke-bomb at Turkey’s president 
Tansu Ciller and her retinue on the way to the airport. 
The report comes from the Itar-Tass press agency. The 
28-year-old E.V. was arrested and detained in custody 
after the incident. The reasons for his action are 
unknown.” Those who had seen Erik Weeda’s video, 
presented by the Stedelijk Museum Bureau Amsterdam 
at the KunstRai a few months previously, and who 
were aware of the “Exchange” plans, knew that the 
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initials stood for Weeda. The tape showed him briefly 
enveloping the sites of historical revolt in a cloud of 
smoke. In casually recreating the glorious past in this 
manner, he also demonstrated that doing so in places 
which have since become neutral is not interesting 
enough for anyone to step off their bicycle. Unless, of 
course, a head of state happens to be passing, in which 
case the action unintentionally becomes a real event. 


Fifteen artists from Moscow and fifteen from 
Amsterdam participated in “Exchange”. They spent a 
month working in Moscow on site-specific projects 
aimed at the unprepared passer-by. On the last two 
days, September rr and 12 1993, a bus drove past all 
the projects, which were “opened” one by one by the 
cutting of a ribbon. Some of them were the result of a 
month’s work, others consisted of an on-the-spot 
performance, still others had been on show for some 
time. In certain cases an artist had to jettison a pre- 
established plan which turned out to be unfeasible and 
work out an alternative concept. 

An unforgettable spectacle was provided by Anatoly 
Osmolovsky on September 12. He had a crane lift him 
onto the bronze shoulder of Mayakovsky, who was a 
poet, not a Marxist ideologist, but whose statue 
nonetheless has connotations of power. Osmolovsky 
looked like a mischievous child. His gesture was 
disarming. The huge statue was transformed into a 
featureless lump of metal, pompous and superfluous. 
The action had exactly the right blend of humorous 
light-heartedness and existential earnestness that gives 
lasting meaning to a temporary act. Just the ticket for 
Russian artists after all those decades of having to 
watch their P’s and Q’s: nonsense a la Fluxus, brevity, 
humour. There was thus an immediate fellow-feeling 
between the “Tryochprudny” artists and Vincent de 
Boer, Paul Vendel and Michiel Voet, three artists who 
in spite of their still-young careers have reputations to 
lose in the field of installations with an absurd 
undertone. “Tryochprudny” means “Three Ponds”, and 
while on an investigatory trip in late 1992, the trio had 
seen the weekly Thursday-evening shows of this 
Moscow artists’ initiative in a gallery in the studio 
complex. The Dutchmen, capitalists by definition in , 
inflation-plagued Russia, had changed a hundred 
dollars into roubles for the occasion. With the 
incredible amount of rouble notes obtained from the 
exchange, they papered the gallery — all of it: walls, 
ceiling, niches, even the floor. Only the three Cyrillic 


characters forming the word “dream” were left bare. 
Visitors were delighted by the gesture. Grinning 
broadly, they started to peel off the rouble-notes. By 
the time the opening was over, the gallery was 
denuded and the dream vanished/fulfilled. Stimulated 
by this success, the makers devised the plan of 
organizing an “Exchange” based on separate, site- 
specific projects in public spaces. On the one hand this 
was practical, for Moscow has neither a gallery nor the 
infrastructure for large group exhibitions, and on the 
other hand the Dutch artists already had some 
experience with streetworks. In 1gg1, while still a 
student at the Gerrit Rietveld Academy, Paul Vendel 
organized “Casco Tours”, a series of installations in 
shops and pubs, some of them unoccupied, on the 
recently renovated Zeedijk, a notorious street in 
Amsterdam’s red-light district. A number of his 
classmates who have since attracted attention (Renée 
Kool, Barbara Visser, Weeda, Vendel, Voet) 
participated. In 1992 another group (same school, 
different class) was involved in “Movimento”, in 
Zoetermeer. Here the initiative came from the town. 
On the fringe of the Floriade (a big garden show held 
every few years, each time in a different Dutch city) 
and a concurrent art exhibition (featuring work by, 
among others, Matt Mullican, lan Hamilton Finlay, 
Fortuyn/O’Brien, Dennis Adams, Rob Scholte), 
Zoetermeer had invited ten students and young artists 
to make a temporary public work. A successful venture, 
as it turned out — some of the pieces were subsequently 
purchased, including one by “Exchange” participant 
Linda van Boven (a house that moves with the wind) 
and another by Vincent de Boer (a floating bridge 
connecting nothing with nothing). There were also a 
few “official” commissions for, among others, Adriaan 
Rees, Carolien Scholtes and Paul Vendel. 

A noticeable aspect of these projects is that the artists 
look less to architectural, historical or political/ 
ecological premisses for their site-specific work than 
the slightly older generation. They are more interested 


in the social context, in a psychological/empathic sense. 


Much of their motivation is based on their own 
experience, on personal sensitivity towards others and 
the world around them. For these artists, pubic space is 
primarily socéa/ space. This automatically presupposes 
comradeship and mutual appreciation. 

The duality of “ego et alter” appeared to be a good 
basis for making preparations in Amsterdam for the 
development of concepts for an unknown city. The 
artists’ own obsessions and tactics resulted in proposals 
whose realization depended on the prevalent 
circumstances and facilities in Moscow. Form and 
intention would at least be influenced by these 
conditions, and there was no foreseeing the effects. 


Take Suchan Kinochita: she wanted to move the Dutch 
border to Moscow ~ a simple, lucid and efficient plan. 
As winner of the 1992 Prix de Rome, the German- 
Japanese artist, an erstwhile post-graduate student at 
the Jan van Eyck Academy in the Netherlands, had 
already shown signs of her preoccupation with national 
frontiers. When European borders fell in 1993, 
rendering Dutch frontier stations superfluous, she took 
up the challenge of making the public aware of this by 
means of an artistic happening. All the frontier posts 
were temporarily transformed into houses of art. 
Kinochita’s personal contribution consisting of moving 
her own little border post, barrier and all, to Moscow. 
The actual arrival of a truck from the Netherlands at 
the “Exchange” office for the purpose of delivering the 
Dutch frontier (redolent of Holland and complete with 
a Herman Brood poster) was a bewildering experience 
for the organizers, who in any case were permanently 
entangled in the complicated Russian red tape. The 
next question — where to put the border - was not an 
easy one, but in the end it was answered satisfactorily. 
After considering a prominent but temporary site in 
front of the Bolshoi theatre, the organizers opted for a 
permanent place near the House of Artists in Pushkin 
Park, surrounded by other discarded symbols of 
national identity (including communist kingpins 
toppled from their plinths - like Dzherzhinsky). The 
symbol of open borders in Western Europe acquires a 
strange significance amidst the revolutionary relics of 
an Eastern Europe which is in the process of re- 
establishing old nationalities. 

The final result of each work invariably depended on 
the flexibility of the authorities. This was of course all 
part of the artistic process, and no less fascinating to 
the Russian artists than to the Dutch, because they had 
never worked in urban space before. They had no 
experience, no example, to fall back on; every project 
had to be argued out in extenso. Suzanne Oxenaar, a 
freelance exhibition-maker who made her name, 
collaborating with Guda Stoop, with such diverse 
projects as exhibitions for the blind, a “Café Aubette” 
show in Strasbourg and the celebrated 
“BRAIN/internal affairs” presentation in Gorinchem, 
and who had come along to Moscow, did have the 
necessary experience, as well as a rare talent for getting 
things done. Together with Olya Lopuchova, a curator 
from the Contemporary Art Centre, and Vincent de 
Boer, she tackled the project with great enthusiasm. In 
Amsterdam the threesome devised the concept which 
thanks to their joint efforts was realized in Moscow. An 
assistant (often an architecture student) was assigned 
to each artist. The job was certainly no sinecure; more 
than once the Dutch asked their assistants to arrange 
something that requires unusual assertiveness in 
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Moscow. On a personal level everything was possible, 
and there was great cordiality; the father of one of the 
assistants even made several tables to furnish the office 
in time for the arrival of the Amsterdam contingent. 
Working without one’s assistant for a day could have 
unexpected consequences, as Linda van Boven found 
out to her cost. She had brought to Moscow large 
screenprints of her eyes. In a country where walls have 
ears and facades are unsightly, she adorned a number 
of walls with her eyes. Unwittingly she had picked a 
KGB building, which got her into hot water inside the 
listening walls. 

In practice almost everything got done. Suzanne 
Oxenaar observed that Russians (especially highly- 
placed ones) appreciate an appeal to their sense of 
humour. All the same, there were big administrative 
hurdles, for the authorities were not used to such 
outlandish demands. 

Barbara Visser, for example, was not just dressed as a 
bride on September 12, she was the bride. In perfect 
compliance with registry office regulations she married 
a Russian colleague (a union which was dissolved the 
very next day, again entirely according to the rules). 
With this ultimate form of cooperation Visser parodied 
the marriage of convenience as a method of negotiating 
borders. Her work often deals with personal identity, 
in particular its outer, “readable” side and how 
exchangeable and fictional it is. Take the series of 
portraits she asked pavement artists to make of her, an 
interesting project which she exhibited at “Peiling ’92” 
in the Boymans-van Beuningen Museum. Each picture 
represented an attempt to portray her features as 
faithfully as possible, but the longer the series grew, 
instead of getting to know the “real” Barbara you came 
to realize that portrayal is mere illusion. Her 
contribution: to “Casco Tours” was a theatrically 
presented photograph of Boris Becker. The longer you 
looked at it, the more the contorted naturalness of his 
pose began to nibble at your sense of recognition. 

The photograph turned out to be of a wax figure. 

An additional, realistic aspect of Visser’s marriage on 
the borderline of reality and illusion was the enforced 
absence of her Dutch partner, still detained in custody 
as the smoke-bomb thrower E.V. Not for long, 
incidentally, for thanks to the impression of born 
innocence he radiates and a high-up KGB man 
appreciative of art, he was released after spending a 
day and a night in jail. 

The artists of the television generation are fond of 
spectacle. Michiel Voet transformed an unoccupied 
house into a theatre of desolation. By building 
staircases from the street to the left and right of the 
first floor he created a visual circuit which afforded a 
view of the-empty space, strewn with rubbish which 


had blown in from the street. A few months previously 
his installation at “W139” had humorously shown two 
sides to looking - not by interactive or electronic 
means, but with an overwhelming confrontation. 

On entering, you found yourself in a lifesize plywood 
maze. Although you were under the impression that 
you could choose your own route, you inevitably 
fetched up at a glass space through which a man (an 
undefinable man, obviously not from the art scene), 
upon noticing you, returned your gaze without 
emotion and persistently, his eyes enlarged behind a 
magnifying glass. Hardened exhibition-goers got their 
knuckles severely rapped. Of course this sort of thing 
can only work in a country so densely studded with 
exhibitions as the Netherlands. 

Those who went to Moscow were highly motivated and 
enthusiastic. They were firmly determined to overcome 
problems. Each of them had fl rooo to pay for materials 
(fees and accommodation were not covered by local 
(Amsterdam) or national government grants) and a 
month was not very long in view of all that had to be 
accomplished. However, the culture-shock short- 
circuited a number of plans. The poverty, ugliness, 
drabness, joylessness and lack of perspective made a 
strong impact. Perhaps Lisa May Post’s account of all 
the doubts and despair in Martin Grootenboer’s 
“Exchange” film (broadcast on VPRO television in 
October 1993) was the purest site-specific reaction. 

“I have to realize that I, too, could fail here,” she says, 
after her first plan threatened to intrude into unknown 
people’s personal lives too drastically. In the end her 
confusion took her in various directions, a lasting by- 
product being a subtle and touching series of 
photographs: for several days in succession she 
photographed the back of her assistant’s head, whose 
beautiful hair was more elegantly coiffed day by day. 
An intimate testimony to female resilience and 
women’s desire to be beautiful, qualities which help 
them to rise above prevailing conditions. 

By and large the contributions of the Russian artists 
were more restrained than those of their Dutch 
colleagues. Anton Olschvang, for instance, had set up a 
little table with a still life in a pedestrian subway, 
where he rubbed shoulders with beggars and people 
selling various things; he also placed a money tin next 
to it. At the opening, Vladimir Dubosarsky surprised 
the public by unveiling a monument he had wrapped 
up beforehand. A brass band formed by the youthful 
inmates of an orphanage gave the event a touch of 
magical realism. Some works seemed to echo the 
Sixties atmosphere of the Soho streetworks, albeit with 
a more friendly and symbolic charge. The poets 
Vladimir Fishkin and Yuri Leiderman led a long 
procession of “Exchange” participants, bearing pots of 
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food, on a two-hour walk along the Volga, that ancient 
link between different nations. Lo and behold, the 
melodious flow of Russian words brought the Rhine 
and Sonsbeek back to life, and the names of streets, of 
Gullit and Vincent, could be heard in Leiderman’s 
poems, from which the Russians recited couplets. 

The complex fabric of some of the Moscow projects is 
hard for us to follow. The appropriation of a Jasper 
Johns American flag, painted on the wall of the U.S. 
Embassy in Moscow by Afdey Ter-Oganian, caused 
quite a stir among the Russians, an excitement which is 
only understandable in the light of former creative 
oppression and the impossibility of saying whatever 
you wanted to, certainly on the streets — let alone of 
referring to the symbol of an unfriendly nation. 
Elsewhere a text put up by Iya Kitup: “Russian firm 
offers to transport roubles to Azerbaijan” was also 
regarded as a great hit by the Russians. On the Arbat, a 
shopping mall where lively street activities take place, 
onlookers were moved by Dimitri Vroebel’s tribute to 
Russian pop singer Victor Tsoi. 

How very different, almost aggressive, were the 
reactions unintentionally triggered by Stephen 
Shanabrook, an American artist who lives in the 
Netherlands. Shanabrook often works with foodstuffs 
like flour and chocolate, frequently in street 
performances. Preoccupied by the problem of 
“nobodies”, unmissed and anonymous, he had long 
planned to visit a mortuary where there were 
unidentified corpses. His first idea was New York, but 
Moscow, too, has its unidentifieds. After the post- 
mortem establishing the cause of death, corpses are 
crudely sewn up. Shanabrook wanted to take rubber 
casts of the scars and mould chocolates from them, 
transforming the macabre into a desirable article, a 
luxury. Complex negotiations were all part of the 
process. The Moscow chocolate factory Red October 
(manned by rows of headscarfed girls), was willing to 
melt the chocolate. Shanabrook then packed the 
delicacies, whose form was not immediately 
identifiable, in attractive boxes and displayed them in 
the kiosk in front of the Bolshoi theatre. Underneath 
the original sign “Information” he added the caption 
“Unidentified”. He had barely finished doing so when 
fighting broke out among the queues of waiting 
people. As usual, they thought something special was 
on sale. Unfortunately, however, the chocolate was not 
suitable for public consumption, owing to the 
contextual absence of proper disinfectants. 
Unexpectedly for the Dutch, Sandra de Wolf's project 
also touched a sensitive spot. The photographer held a 
slide show in the street, a collage of images and texts 
assembled by herself and others. The camera was 
loaned by a scientific institute invited for the first time 
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to operate on a commercial basis, a novel experience 
which immediately generated a willing group of 
interested parties. They also supplied the botanical 
image-material, and the texts turned out to be just the 
right mix of advertizing slogans, poetry and ambiguity 
that makes the project exemplary for today’s context. 
As Lisa Post said in the film, people here live in an 
illusion that is not fed by reality. Mental escape is one 
way of forgetting the dreariness of daily life, literature 
being a sovereign remedy. Metro passengers like to 
read. 

Escalators in Moscow stations are long; it takes a full 
two minutes to ride all the way down, and most 
travellers lapse into contemplation for the duration of 
the descent. Due to Carolien Scholtes’ contribution, 
they were startled to hear lines from Mayakovsky’s 
poems in September 1993 - the entire stairwell 
resounded with poetry, not just in one, but 
simultaneously in all of Moscow’s more than three 
hundred metro stations. Thanks to the loudspeaker 
system installed on Stalin’s orders, people’s ears were 
invaded by the verses of the Revolutionary Poet. 
Scholtes was not the first person to use the 
microphones for a non-political purpose. For some time 
the system had been used here and there for an hour a 
day to broadcast commercials. Vladimir Mayakovsky 
himself wrote hundreds of advertizing slogans in the 
early twenties. Referring to a department store 
advertisement he once said: “I think that Nowhere/as in 
Mosselprom is sublime poetry.” Scholtes, who does a lot 
of work for the theatre (designing stage sets in 
London, for example), had a Russian actress record the 
text. She had also managed to find a poem with which 
most Russians were unfamiliar, so that the criticism I 
heard (“not Mayakovsky again!”) was not wholly 
justified. It was an aural gift which if it was to be a 
surprise had also to be recognizable. 

Another, historic, gift to the public was the catalogue. 
It took the form of a three-language supplement 
(Russian, English and Dutch) to Segodnja (a quality 
daily newspaper), and was devoted entirely to the 
“Exchange” project and the participating artists, an 
absolute novelty for Russian readers. Newspapers 
rarely pay any attention to the visual arts. The 
catalogue/supplement was printed in an edition of 
100,000 and —- of course — distributed on the streets, 
where it was eagerly snapped up and often read on the 
spot. Even car-drivers rolled down their windows to 
ask for a copy. Highly unusual was the generosity of 
Segodnja’s editors in granting the makers of the 
exhibition (Oxenaar and Kitup in practice) a fully 
independent guest-editorship. 

A few days after the departure of the Dutch contingent, 
new unrest broke out in Moscow. Yeltsin ordered his 
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troops to surround the parliament building, and there 
were fatal casualties. The events strengthened the 
Dutch artists’ sense of having no control over what they 
had accomplished. The organization had gone off well, 
but what of it, when the display of freedom, the free, 
light-hearted, inventive impulse, had been overtaken 
by political developments, this time with right-wing 
tendencies? Didn’t the roaring mouse now resemble 
the proverbial elephant in the china-shop? Victor 
Misiano, director of the Contemporary Art Centre, 
ventured to suggest that the project did have a slightly 
student-like character. By that he meant the cheerful 
atmosphere in the “Exchange” office, which although 
set up in the Architecture Gallery, belonged to his 
Centre’s territory. The uninhibited use of this daily 
meeting-place for all the artists, where they lunched 
together and occasionally burst into spontaneous song, 
is indeed inconsistent with the trouble and time it took 
Misiano to acquire the premises (three small buildings 
in a beautiful district near the Kremlin) for his 
institute. He did sign a long-term lease with the city, 
but there’s no telling whether the city will be as good 
as its word next year. Was insufficient respect perhaps 
shown? Don’t forget, Misiano says, that Moscow is the 
third world wonder after Rome and Constantinople. 
He had earlier underlined Moscow’s eminence by 
lumping all visiting artists together (and that includes 
the Dutch) on the fringe. In the fragile situation of 
today’s art he acts in a worthy and energetic manner. 
As well as pursuing an exhibition policy he has 
published a few handsomely designed issues of 
Russia’s first modern art magazine. In September 1993, 
moreover, he started a “school for curators”. The funds 
come from a young new rich. 

Olya Lopuchova now works at the Ministry of Culture, 
one artist has moved temporarily to Amsterdam, 
another is studying at the Rijksacademie in Amsterdam. 
Fensolight, a group of the Seymour Likely type who 
designed a cigarette advertisement for the catalogue 
and whose installation with live dogs was the only 
work to be shown inside the Contemporary Art Centre 
instead of on the street, has already made a brief 
appearance on the New York art scene. In December 
1994 the Russian artists are coming to the Netherlands. 
There is more than organizational contact: friendship is 
sometimes more durable than a temporary project. 
“Having concealed our bikes in the bushes, we can 
drop in on friends in Amsterdam, visit the Kroller- 
Muller Museum, stroll along the beach at Scheveningen 
and pop over tne border to Cologne on business,” Yuri 
Leiderman wrote in the Sonsbeek 93 catalogue. The 
fax machine which received the poems he sent while he 
was travelling around was a poor medium compared 


with the flights of imagination and his inspiring text in 
the catalogue. In French, bushes are an allusion to 
playing truant (faire [ecole buissoniére), and indeed, 
Leiderman did not spend all those months cycling 
around Arnhem but was also in Moscow for 
“Exchange”, illustrating his brilliant concept of “not 
being here, but somewhere else”. Using Leiderman as a 
pivot, I should like to try to compare Sonsbeek 93 and 
“Exchange Moscow” in the hope of establishing some 
kind of order in the confusing notions of public art, 
site-specific art and social interventions. 

In both cases artists were invited to make a work in the 
context of a city (in Sonsbeek this included a park and 
landscape), and in a contemporary, socially involved 
sense. The surroundings were foreign; the artists had 
to become familiar with them in an intuitive and 
cognitive manner before formulating their reactions 

to them. 

But what zs the context of a city? Topographical? 
Historical? Present-day political? Socio-problematical? 
Industrial? Cultural? Economical? Does it matter 
whether a city is metropolitan or provincial, whether it 
has an underground railway or trolley-buses, or how 
important the national “context” is? One town is not 
distinguished from another by a red-light district, a 
river, a bridge, a viaduct, a meeting-place for gays. 
What does differ is the social and psychological history, 
the tragic and happy experiences of the inhabitants, 
their habits, their struggle to develop in given 
circumstances, their leisure activities. That is the most 
challenging context. But also the most difficult - for it 
demands a lengthy preparatory investigation that is not 
proportional with the temporary nature of the 
undertaking. And so the artist orients himself towards a 
prominent feature, an identifying quality, the Battle of 
Arnhem for example, or a Revolutionary Poet, or he 
transplants his own social feelings to the desired spot, 
like the Hohenbuchler twins in their work with 
society's outcasts. Others build, in their imagination or 
otherwise, their own, closed space. 

The Dutch artists knew beforehand that Moscow was a 
“foreign” city which they could not get to know in the 
space of a few weeks. Anticipating this situation, they 
developed proposals based on their personal interest in 
society, proposals whose viability depended on the 
context itself. For the Russian artists, like the Dutch, it 
was the first time they had made a work in Moscow’s 
public space. It was not the social context, but the 
actual artistic intervention, that was “foreign” to them. 
In Sonsbeek one of the themes was the purported 
difference between public and personal, not always 
opposite concepts. You tend to associate “public” with 
extrovert, monumental, with things on an unarguable, 
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representative level. But that which is introvert and 
private is not necessarily un-public. Certainly not in 
our over-communicative age, in which privacy is a 
grateful public item. 

Nonetheless, public urban space has its intrinsic 
quality. In Arnhem it is provincial and romantic, in 
Moscow imposing, overwhelming and diminishing to 
the individual. No wonder, then, that the monument 
theme was used twice there. Once in a humanizing 
gesture (Osmolovsky on Mayakovsky), and once in a 
kind of rebirth (Dubosarsky, who by wrapping up an 
existing statue shrouded it in mystery and then 
unveiled it, accompanied by the public display of a 
youth brass band with a sensitive background). 

Most of the Sonsbeek 93 artists came from an 
experienced group. They also found themselves in the 
welcome ambiance of an international encounter, 
adequately funded, supported in terms of content and 
enjoying public approval. The pressure was mainly on 
personal ambition and effort. Participants were 
accommodated in hotels, meaning that they had less 
opportunity to mingle with the people of Arnhem than 
the Dutch had been able to do in Moscow, where they 
had stayed with their colleagues (all of whom, without 
exception, whisked them off to their dachas to meet the 
family). Consequently, aside of the creative plan, the 
working process itself was an intense form of 
engagement. The pioneer work in Moscow released an 
euphoric energy that lent wings to the participants. 
However, what really lifted “Exchange” above the usual 
exhibitions of art in public spaces was the fact that it 
was an artists’ initiative. The project was imbued with 
the spirit of a joint undertaking, mutual respect, 
solidarity — all of them old-fashioned concepts which 
belong to the art discourse these days, but usually are 
more utopian than realistic. The young garde is capable 
of pushing back more borders than the manifestly 
visible ones. 


With thanks to Vincent de Boer and Suzanne Oxenaar. 
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We Dutch are always extremely interested 
in developments in other countries. We are 
eager to keep in touch with international 
trends in politics, economics and the 
sciences, in the organization of society and 
in art. This enthusiasm often goes hand in 
hand with a suppression of any 
speculation about the degree that we 
ourselves may be responsible for these 
developments or might claim a share in 
them. 

As far as the visual arts are concerned 
Holland functions mainly as a transfer 
point. It serves as a willing recipient of 
products and ideas from elsewhere which, 
once they have been paraded in museums 
and art magazines, can go on their way 
somewhere else. There is rarely any 
question of a genuine exchange, by which 
these products and ideas are recognized 
and accompanied by an analogous and 
thought-provoking prise de position on the 
part of the Dutch art world. 

Part of the reason for this lies with the 
Dutch museums for contemporary art. They 
could do more to foster this interchange. 

It is a privilege to live in a country where 
the museums create so many opportunities 
for getting to know about the arts in other 
cultures. But at the same time we are 
deprived because this same museum 
world offers so few constructive proposals 
for an exchange or rather for a 
confrontation of Dutch and foreign art. 

| mean proposals where this act of 
contrasting highlights the different 
positions originating in this art. (There is a 
difference between the attempt to create a 
nationalist spectacle where culture Is at 
the service of, say, economic ends and the 
desire for a deep commitment to 
developments in Dutch art and to 
presenting it to the world at large.) 


Those Dutch art institutions that have an 
exhibition policy that allows room for 
drawing parallels between Dutch and 
foreign art are often hesitant about actually 
putting a policy of this sort into practice. 
The Van Abbemuseum is a good example. 
During the past six years this museum has 
kept its doors slightly ajar for Dutch artists, 
including Jouke Kleerebezem, Marlene 
Dumas, Henri Jacobs, Niek Kemps and 
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Pieter Laurens Mol. With the exception of 
Niek Kemps, these artists looked like 
strange anomalies in a programme mainly 
addressed to a generation of European 
artists that returned regularly to certain 
haunts for their exhibitions. | wonder what 
would have happened if this museum had 
treated the work of these Dutch artists as 
a welcome interruption in an international 
trend, and had taken advantage of the 
opportunity to present it as such. It takes a 
certain mental flexibility to recognize that a 
single individual position, because of its 
specific qualities can breach an 
entrenched bastion. My point is that a 
museum that sticks out its neck to promote 
Dutch artists is setting an example that is 
both courageous and stimulating. The 
international discussion about this art is 
furthered by the search for a dialogue or 
confrontation, and in order to do this it is 
necessary to take up a position. 

There are more instances of institutions 
whose policy towards Dutch art betrays a 
lack of resolution. One case that was 
extreme almost to the point of caricature 
was the exhibition “NINE”, an initiative of 
the Witte de With center for contemporary 
art, which, beginning in 1991, has visited 
Rotterdam and three other European cities. 
Hesitancy here was elevated to the status 
of a norm (it is undeniable that this made 
the exhibition interesting once more). In the 
foreword to the catalogue and the critical 
essay that Lynne Cooke wrote about the 
artistic situation in Holland, many 
reservations were expressed about the 
social and cultural importance of Dutch art. 
Indirectly this criticism also referred to the 
artists participating in “NINE” — Philip 
Akkerman, Rob Birza, Paul Cox, Guido 
Geelen, Joep van Lieshout, Willem 
Oorebeek, Charly van Rest, Han Schull 
and Roos Theuws. It must have been 
acutely embarrassing for them. For myself, 


| have to admit that | still enjoy the 
polemical tone of this criticism. At its best 
it can lead to a clarification of ideas about 
Dutch art. Even so, a somewhat 
destructive approach like this calls for a 
countermove by the Witte de With center 
itself. To date this has not yet happened — 
at least | cannot see Philip Akkerman’s 
one-man show in this light. The logical 
thing to have done would have been to put 
on an exhibition with work by Dutch artists 
as a statement saying, this is what we 
stand for because it relates to what we 
want to say — an exhibition made from a 
certain spirit of optimism. 


The above criticism also refers to 
institutions that still have some ambitions 
for Dutch art every so often. They are 
exceptions to the rule by which museums 
go for the big names from abroad. 

In general there is a preference for 
concentrating on foreign produce, even if 
it cannot immediately be placed in the 
programme of exhibitions. The result is that 
the home front is neglected. Take the third 
version of “Peiling” (Sounding), Centraal 
Museum, Utrecht, 27.11.1993 — 
23.1.1994, an exhibition of work by young 
Dutch artists. This initiative, sponsored by 
Shell, offers a lot of possibilities and 
something really special could be done 
here. For the third time running however 
the organizers of the exhibition — Sjarel Ex 
and Marja Bosma, on this occasion — 
ended up with a group show where the 
sum of the parts was In no way greater 
than the whole. 

My criticism of “Peiling” refers to the 
choice of artists, none of whom were really 
inspiring, except for Aernout Mik, Leo van 
Veldhuizen and perhaps Robert 
Suermondt, and also to the generally 
cliche-ridden and half-hearted presentation 
of their work. But this weakness was put in 
the shade by the foreword to the exhibition 
catalogue. In it Sjarel Ex and Marja Bosma 
list their highly individual emotions on 
visiting a (hypothetical) inspiring exhibition. 
According to them what they come away 
with is the memory of an experience that 
warms one’s heart in the same way as a 
fire in a fireplace. “Works of art ought to 
be a sort of open hearth — one gazes at 
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the flames, thinks one’s thoughts and 
dreams one’s dreams.” And that is all they 
have to say. Not the slightest attempt is 
made to state clearly what the exhibition is 
about. “Peiling” therefore remains an 
occasion where artists play hide-and-seek 
in a museum — in short, it was a waste of 
time. The problem here is one of a museum 
that is not prepared to stand up for what it 
believes in. When the second version of 
“Peiling” was presented in Museum 
Boymans-van Beuningen, people hid 
behind commonplaces about the protean 
character of contemporary art. In Utrecht 
there was not even the slightest attempt to 
offer an original idea. All that was provided 
was drivel and watered-down daydreams. 
The ambition expressed in the foreword 
can only be described as retrograde, as 
though a deliberate choice was made to 
sink to a mental level of zero. | see all this 
as a missed opportunity. “Peiling” is an 
initiative that should be exploited to make a 
critical statement about the art of today. An 
exhibition like this can create openings and 
draw people’s attention to new forms and 
ideas, 


“Peiling” belongs to a type of exhibition in 
which we can see a Dutch characteristic 
that also influences our attitude towards 
art from abroad and related ideas and 
discussions; | am talking about Dutch 
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“tolerance”. A form of curiosity where one 
chooses to keep one’s distance. Tolerance 
is a useful principle. In practice it is a form 
of decorum that comes down to not 
interfering with one’s neighbour, in the 
expectation that you will be treated in the 
same way. It is a Dutch habit that serves 
primarily for self-protection. The fear is 
exorcized that an encounter with the other 
might lead to hidden conflicts coming to 
the surface. (This also explains the fact 
that any aspiration to vie with others is 
seen here as being a hazardous strategy 
and therefore less worth striving for.) At its 
worst this quality comes into play in actual 
contact with other people. A polite interest 
is shown but any heartfelt exchange is 
preferably avoided. In short tolerance 
tends towards passivity. 

In the current debate in Holland about a 
multicultural society, the stress is therefore 
laid not so much on tolerance but on the 
importance of having active principles. 
Alertness, the will to understand another 
person's principles, empathy — these are 
qualities that need encouraging and 
fostering by means of education and 
making information easily available. This is 
the way to build foundations for the society 


of the future. The fact that the arts can | 
make a meaningful contribution was 
demonstrated by two recent projects for 
public space in Utrecht and Rotterdam. 
Hans van Houwelingen developed a plan 
for the layout of a square in the Amerhof in 
Utrecht which was completed at the 
beginning of 1994. At the moment of 
writing this column the city council of 
Rotterdam still has to make up its mind 
whether to build the Children’s Pavilion 
(1987) designed by Dan Graham and Jeff 
Wall in the Ommoordse Veld in Rotterdam. 
It is interesting to compare these two 
projects. Van Houwelingen’s plan is wary 
about putting art in public spaces. It is an 
earthbound plan that is mainly concerned 
with contributing to a more livable 
neighbourhood. Van Houwelingen chose 
for an extension of the square as it was - 
originally planned by including two 
neighbouring school playgrounds in it and 
by linking the height of the bricks to the 
playgrounds and the pavements. The result 
is that when the residents of the Amerhof 
want to take a walk round the block, they 
are in the square as soon as they step out 
of their front door. Van Houwelingen 
invited the Moroccan artist Hamid Oujaha 
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to design an oriental carpet, the pattern of 
which would be. reproduced in the 
structure of the paving bricks in the new 
square. Benches, trees, fences and lamp 
posts, all fit in with the design of the 
carpet. Seven aluminium lambs have also 
been placed in the square. The encounter 
between Islamic and Christian 
iconographies makes the square a spot 
where the people who live in the 
neighbourhood can recognize themselves 
and feel at home. At least | assume that 
this is what its effect will be. The project 
demonstrates a sense of reality, without 
reneging on idealism. 
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The Children’s Pavilion by Dan Graham 
and Jeff Wall is a project with an 
optimistic, almost Utopian character. 
Although the idea is to build it partially 
underground — the maquette shows a hill 
into which the pavilion as it were buries 
itself — in terms of its atmosphere it 
renounces the earth, and in fact aims to be 
a “better” place, pace Michael Jackson. 
Inside the building are nine tondi 
displaying children of different ethnic 
origins in self-assured poses. The children 
are lit by the light of prophetic-looking 
skies. This pavilion is quite exceptional 
because it forms a meeting point between 
past and future. The formal syntax of 
architecture and painting is combined with 
images of young world citizens who, no 
matter what the colour of their skin, will 
have the chance to grow up in freedom 
and with equal opportunities. How the 
pavilion will operate is another question. 

It is important that administrators feel a 
sense of responsibility for the pavilion and 
that it is not abandoned to the tender 
mercies of the hamburger culture. 
Attempts have been made in the past few 
years in New York, Blois and Lyons to 
carry out a full-size version of the 
Children’s Pavilion — that they have failed 
has mainly been due to lack of money. 
The success of this project will not 
however be complete even when the 
pavilion is built; it will still need a lot of 
attention. If Rotterdam decides to embrace 
the project it will amount to an experiment. 
The crucial question is whether it is 
possible to situate a work of art in the 
public domain that through its functional 
character can put down roots and continue 
to appeal to its users — children, passers- 
by and art tourists — brightening up their 
lives. 


| began this column by pointing out that 
substantial exchanges between Dutch art 
and art from abroad are the exception 
rather than the rule. | am now going to 
contradict myself. It is more a matter of a 
blind spot, of a failure to give any coverage 
to moments when Dutch artists have 
embarked on a discussion with artists 
elsewhere. Also involved is an underrating 
of one’s own potential. If one glances at 
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the recent history of art here, it is clear that 
the Dutch have played a crucial role in 
artistic movements such as De Stij! and 
Cobra. The Fluxus movement in Holland is 
a story all to itself, just as there is also a 
Dutch branch of Conceptual Art that can 
be described as intimate and poetic. 

And in the past decade there has been a 
relationship between the work of a number 
of Dutch artists and international 
developments in painting and sculpture. 

It is a matter of where you point the 
spotlights. If these moments of affinity are 
exceptional that is maybe also due to their 
quality. One should give credit where 
credit is due. 

What | am referring to here are affinities 
that become visible when one juxtaposes 
art works and analyses them. And there 
are also some Dutch artists whose 
mentality, perhaps more than their actual 
artistic production, should be related to 
international developments. This trend has 
been reinforced during recent years by the 
enormous proliferation of information about 
art and of access to this information. 

The artists of the Amsterdam-based 
“Office for Cultural Intelligence” ian van 
Grunsven, Jouke Kleerebezem, Arno van 
der Mark, Maarten de Reus, Q.S. Serafijn 
and Willem van Weelden) situate their 
practice in the context of the changing 
conditions of information culture. In recent 
publications, (see “Forum International”, 
Jan-Feb, 1993, pp. 67-71), they point out 
the importance of the exhibitions of artists 
such as Marcel Broodthaers, Jannis 
Kounellis, Blinky Palermo, Daniel Buren, 
Michael Asher and Rémy Zaugg, that cover 
a time span from 1968 up to and including 
1990. These exhibitions are significant for 
the memory of the arts because this was 
where the conditions by which art comes 
into being and acquires its meaning were 
made transparent and were raised to what 
one might call a poetic level. They are 
icons expressive of a lucid consciousness. 
| am thinking for instance of Kounellis’ 
exhibition with live horses in Galleria 
l'Attico in Rome. Exhibitions like these set 
a standard for the OCI — and therefore, | 
should add, also for their own praxis. 


With this in mind it is worth analyzing a 
recent exhibition of the OCI and the Swiss 
artist, Christoph Draeger, “Sleutelwerken” 
(Keyworks) (Galerie Fons Welters, 18.11. - 
22.12.1993). This presentation was a 
counterpart to a diptych of exhibitions 
based on the principle of a mirror. In the 
ADO Gallery in Antwerp (18.11. - 
22.12.1993) the same group of artists 
presented an exhibition that formed part of 
a project of the Belgian art critic Luk 
Lambrecht, “Critical Distance”. 

In “Sleutelwerken” explicit reference was 
made to the series of late Modernist 
exhibitions that | just mentioned. By means 
of three posters an alternative history of 
cultural capitals was proposed. Krefeld, 
Disseldorf, Dijon and New York — a total 
of nine cities were posthumously 
proclaimed as cultural capitals. This 
Quixotic act reminded viewers of a secret 
history, one that goes unnoticed in the 
flurry of megalomaniac cultural projects 
such as Antwerp ’93. 

The posters were one of the five elements 
comprising this exhibition. Three films 
(Alfred Hitchcock's “Rear Window”, 
“L’Année derniére a Marienbad” by Alain 
Resnais, and Michelangelo Antonioni’s 
film, “Professione: Reporter” were shown 
on small tv sets, in black and white and 
with the sound turned out. Works by 
Christoph Draeger, two puzzles and a sort 
of tarpaulin with catastrophes (urban areas 
after an earthquake, a housing estate 
where a plane has crashed) were fastened 
directly onto the walls. A net curtain with a 
cryptic text printed on it (... the gaze is but 
secondary in relation to the gazeless eyes, 
to the black hole of faciality the mirror is 
but secondary in relation to the white wall 
of faciality ...) was hung in front of another 
wall. Two drab-looking bikes rented from 
the firm of Jan van Vlieland completed the 
scene. 

This exhibition could be thought of as a 
cultural pool where various cultural 
products were brought into contact with 
each other and where the resulting 
tensions were acknowledged. The choice 
for the demystifying work of Draeger, | 
based on photos from the media, was 
definitely a happy one. If you assume that 
the aim of this exhibition was to expose an 
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area of unstable contacts, then the 
bicycles could be thought of as playful 
symbols of the world of leisure. The 
garbled versions of films made one think 
about the way that the media water down 
people’s fundamental experiences. With a 
modicum of fantasy one could see the lace 
curtain as playing the role of that cold fish, 
the intellectual who from the sidelines 
utters his truisms about art. These and 
similar “mistakes” — the names of James 
Turrell and Ad Reinhardt were incorrectly 
spelt on the poster — led to the crux of this 
project, which is the question of how we 
ourselves relate to the cultural pool. 

This conclusion would seem to be 
appropriate, bearing in mind the common 
theme of the three films. The characters in 
question choose divergent options. 

James Stewart, Hitchcock’s motionless 
protagonist, is driven by the memory of 
images that camouflage a crime, images 
that he must solve before he can continue 
with his life. Delphine Seyrig, Resnais’ 
protagonist lives in a dream in which past 
and present are intertwined. She is in fact 
imprisoned, but it may be that she 
experiences her imprisonment as a 
palliative, as consolation for something that 
she lacks. Finally, Antonioni’s lead Jack 


Nicholson, is saying goodbye to his past. 
He chooses for a new start by quite 
literally adopting a new identity. From that 
moment on he is goaded on by forces 
stronger than himself. 

The OC's position here is not clear and 
their own attitude towards the cultural pool 
remains blocked somewhere. This is my 
main reservation about this exhibition. Their 
reverence for illustrious predecessors lacks 
a follow-up in their own achievements. | am 
not convinced by this choice for semi- 
objectivity, the exposing of an aspect of 
our information culture. Distance here 


_ tends towards a lack of commitment. 


The exhibition had a somewhat whimsical 
character as a result, as though the 
material had not been adequately worked 
over. 

“Sleutelwerken” was one of the OCIl’s first 
exhibitions. In my opinion this club that has 
existed for more than a year now has 
everything to gain by really standing 
behind what they are talking about in any 
future projects. One thing that 
“Sleutelwerken” did make clear is that six 
Dutch gentlemen, however much they 
might jump at the chance of becoming 
world citizens, do not yet succeed in 
shaking off a Protestant noli me tangere 
state of mind. 


b) 


“Southern Cross”, 
Contemporary South 
African Art in the 
Stedelijk Museum, 


Amsterdam 


The critics 
Rudi Fuchs published an article on the 
“Southern Cross” exhibition in the 
Amsterdam “Parool” of 15 December 
1993. The tone was decidedly 
circumspect. “ ‘Southern Cross’,” he 
observes, “makes a point of presenting 
South African art as art.” Which is actually 
what one would expect of an exhibition at 
the Stedelijk Museum. “But,” Fuchs 
continues, “in both form and content many 
of the works on show, particularly those by 
black artists, still bear the mark of social 
and political resistance ...” The question is, 
why does Fuchs use the word “but”. His 
article continues in the same almost 
apologetic vein. “There is nothing wrong 
with this in itself”, for example, or, “But to 
our way of seeing, with all due respect to 
those engaged in the struggle against 
oppression and racism, it is nevertheless 
rather outdated art ...”; “Il certainly don’t 
mean to say ...”, etc.1 The tenor of his 
review betrays a lack of certainty as to 
whether or not we are able to appraise art 
which makes a statement, and so-called 
“non-Western” art at that. What we tend to 
look for, according to Fuchs, is innovation, 
individuality and clarity. Fuchs’s carefully 
formulated opinion emerges between the 
lines: South African art is above all political 
and it is therefore in a state of transition. It 
is in the process of evolving from socially 
engaged art into art for art’s sake. 
Others too have referred to art in 
transition. Jan Hoet makes the same point 
in the catalogue of the “Africa Now” 
exhibition which was held at the Groningen 
Museum from 7 December 1991 to 
9 February 1992. “In my opinion these 
works are typical for a period of transition. 
A period in which the individual experiences 
the feeling of being trapped in the midst of 
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RETROSPECT 


Els van der Plas 


the conflict between the ‘animist’ world of 
yesterday and the quest of today and 
tomorrow, a quest for survival in a 
technological and material world. It is the 
quest between the ancestral soul of a 
continent and a universe that is dictated by 
other continents. As long as this conflict is 
not resolved, Africa will remain under the 
influence of an interval. This goes for its art 
too.”2 Hoet’s rather sweeping statement 
embraces the entire continent of Africa, 
but it is not only European critics who have 
commented on transitional art. “South 
African art no more than a fledgeling, yet it 
iS acquiring a voice of its own,” according 
to the sculptor Gavin Younge, director of 
the Michaelis School of Fine Art at the 
University of Cape Town.3 Indeed, critics 
the world over have distinguished different 
types of transition in art: the transition from 
“low art” to “high art”, for instance, or from 
opression to freedom. 

This notion of “art in transition” stems from 
a number of fundamental contradictions 
which come to the fore time and again in 
discussions of contemporary non-Western 
art and which indeed seem to be 
unavoidable. Like art itself, art criticism is 
in a state of transition. Both critics and 
social scientists - Susan Vogel, for 
instance, who looks at South African art 
from an outdated anthropological point of 
view with an eye to the artist’s own 
customs and traditions; Jean Pigozzi, who 
collects work from what he himself 
describes as “exotic places”; André 
Magnin, one of the organisers of 
“Magiciens de la Terre”, who views 
modern African art from the perspective of 
Western art history, Rudi Fuchs, Gavin 
Younge and many others - are finding it 
difficult to reconcile the conflicting values 
of tradition and innovation, committed art 


and art for art’s sake, common heritage _ 
and individualism, and nationalism and 
universality. 

These dilemmas are an issue in the West 
as well as in other parts of the world, since 
the history of any one culture is 
inseparable from any other. As Edward 
Said has observed, “... imperialism has 
united the world. Imperialism has made 
modernity universal, and that universality 
has finally enabled us to hear the ‘voices of 
indigenous peoples’.” Said emphasises the 
notions of “overlapping territories” and 
“intertwined histories” 4 which are perhaps 
easier for us to relate to than his 
universalistic mission. The South African 
artist Sandra Kriel (Cape Town, 1952), 
however, is less concerned about the way 
South African art is seen in the West or 
elsewhere. In a debate in Amsterdam 
between South African and Amsterdam 
artists, she remarked that “South African 
artists should not be trying to find favour 
on the European and American art 
markets. The real question is what art can 
do in its own society.”5 


The message 
Many of the works shown at the Stedelijk 
Museum reflect the anguish of war in 
South Africa. Apartheid, political 
assassinations and widespread corruption 
are recurrent themes. The art is the 
message, and vice versa. 
The works for exhibition were selected by 
the South African Arts Association for the 
1993 Venice Biénnale. Two of the 27 
artists, Sandra Kriel and the sculptor 
Jackson Hlungwane (Nkanyani, 1928), 
were allocated their own pavillion, while 
most of the remaining 25 artists submitted 
one work each. 
Of course one work by each artist is not 
the best way to put an exhibition together. 
It is often done, however, to avoid 
disappointing artists, advisers, politicians 
and critics by admitting as many artists as 
possible, when it would in fact be better to 
show a wider range of work by a more 
select group of artists. Furthermore, the 
aim of presenting this collection as being 
representative of South African art was in 
itself rather dubious. In Venice the 
exhibition could be seen in relation to other 


national exhibitions, but at the Stedelijk it 
stood alone. It served to lift the tiniest tip 
of the veil in which South Africa has long 
been shrouded, offering Europeans a 
glimpse of the art being made in that 
country. Both sides, South Africans as well 
as Europeans, were eager to draw the veil 
aside and discover more about one 
another. 


Art and education 
The system of separate education which 
existed in South Africa since the 
seventeenth century and which was 
formalised in the detested Bantu 
Education Act of 1953 aroused angry 
opposition from both pupils and parents. It 
was a system expressly designed to keep 
blacks “in their place” by offering only the 
most elementary schooling in order to 
create a pool of cheap labour to work the 
land and operate the mines. Art education 
was virtually non-existent; the little 
instruction given in secondary schools was 
intended to foster traditional local 
handcrafts such as basket weaving, 
sewing and ceramics. Only during the 
cultural boycott in the early eighties did the 
government come to appreciate the 
importance of art and culture, at which 
point it countenanced the establishment of 
workshops and small private academies. 
In 1983 the sculptor Andries Botha 
(Durban, 1952) opened a Community Arts 
Workshop in the former railway station in 
Durban, where anyone wanting a space to 
work is welcome. Initiatives of this kind 
have created opportunities for people who 
lack the qualifications required by many of 
the workshops to pursue their art and to 
benefit from contact and exchanges with 
others. 
Botha’s own work incorporates the 
traditional basket-weaving techniques he 
learned in the Drakensberg from two roof 
thatchers, Agnes and Myna Ntshalinshali, 
and from the builder Maviwa. He uses 
grasses and twigs as well as wire, 
aluminium and rubber. Botha’s sculpture in 
the exhibition at the Stedelijk Museum, 
“Baptism for the fallen ... and those taken 
darkly” (1990), is made of woven metal, 
thatching grass and cold-drink can tops. 
He has created an image of bodies felled 
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Sandra Kriel, My first embroideries |, Il, Ill. (Il) Why do you shoot us, 1989 


by snipers, innocent passers-by struck at 
random. 

Besides work by this white sculptor, 
whose art builds on the traditions of his 
country, the exhibition includes superb 
wood carvings by Jackson Hlungwane, a 
self-taught and deeply religious artist. 
“Well, this work of mine, what | am doing 
now, is not an image, it is not an idea, it is 
not a fairy-tale. It is truth itself ... The 
reason is that this work of mine does not 
originate in me.”® Hlungwane finds 
inspiration from his faith and feels that his 
mission in life is to serve God. 

Underpaid and exploited as an employee in 
a Johannesburg factory, he reached a 
turning point in his life and decided to 
dedicate himself to his art and his religion. 
In 1944 he had lost a finger.at work and 
was dismissed without compensation. 
Moreover, he was afraid that his health 
would suffer from the many years he had 
spent as a labourer at an asbestos plant 
near Pietersburg. Unemployed and 
disillusioned, Hlungwane found solace in 
the African Zionist Church, where he 


became a priest in 1946. For the artist 
himself, making these religious sculptures 
is a way of warding off ill health. 
Hlungwane shares with many others the 
belief that symbolic images have the power 
to influence fate. Inspired above all by the 
Christian dogma that Christ died to save 
humankind, Hlungwane has devoted his 
own life to a similar ideal of atonement. He 
makes no distinction between worldly 
pursuits and religious faith, and has 
expressed this notion in his beautiful wood 
sculpture of Christ as an ordinary man 
enjoying a game of football. 

The sculptor Noria Mabasa (Tshigalo, 
1938) has also been working in wood 
since 1983. Her impressive “Carnage II” 
(1988) is a circular composition made up 
of six human figures, a snake, a lamb, a lion 
and acrocodile. The wrestling figures are 
locked into their wooden forms, bound 
inextricably to one another through feud 
and mistrust. 

Women from this part of South Africa 
traditionally work with clay rather than 
wood, and Mabasa also started out in this 


medium in 1970, making statues of women 
in remote rural outposts patiently waiting 
for their men to return from their jobs in far- 
off cities. These small, sensitively-rendered 
images show women feeding their 
children, doing their washing or simply 
dancing. Her figures of men are less 
sympathetic. Most of them, in daunting 
suits or uniforms, are businessmen, police 
chiefs, as Mabasa herself puts it, 
“protectors of the white people”. Mabasa 
is not the only woman represented in the 
exhibition. To judge by the work on show, 
South Africa is evidently blessed with 
defiant, militant women. 


Women in South Africa 
One artist who has been gaining 
increasing recognition is Sandra Kriel. Her 
medium, embroidery, is the conventional 


Johannes Maswanganyi, Crocodile Head, 1987 
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handcraft practised by black and white 
South African women. Kriel sees it above 
all as an anti-élitist mode of expression and 
as a type of work she can do anywhere - at 
political meetings, on a bus ride or when 
visiting friends. Her square cloths are filled 
with figures, text and photographs. They 
are memento moris for the many South 
Africans who have given their lives for the 
cause. In a country at war, violent death is 
a daily occurrence, a tragedy which 
dominates all morality and all thinking. 
Kriel’s work is first and foremost an 
indictment of the oppression of the black 
community, but it also champions the 
cause of women’s rights. The titles of her 
works, “We were not born to be raped and 
destroyed” (1990-91) and “The womb is 
sacred” (1993), express these twin 
sentiments. 


Penny Siopis (Vryburg, 1953) makes a 
similar protest against the colonisation of 
South Africa and against the patriarchal 
appropriation of women’s bodies. “Dora 
and the other Woman” (1988) is a lament 
for the ruined lives of two nineteenth- 
century women - Dora, one of Freud’s 
patients in Vienna, and the Hottentot 
Saartje Baartman. Dora's psychological 
problems stemmed from the fact that she 
was used as a pawn between her father 
and the husband of her father’s lover: she 
was the bride to be bartered in exchange 
for the latter’s wife. Saartje’s distinctive 
physique with protruding buttocks and 
pendulous breasts caught the attention a 
Dutch farmer from Cape Town, who 
suggested putting her on exhibition in 
Britain and Europe. Saartje herself she 
was to receive a share of the proceeds. 
She was taken to London in 1810 and 
displayed to the public in museums and 
circuses as a sensational curiosity, “little 
more than an ape“. With her prominent 
genitalia and the sexual appetite they were 
believed to proclaim she was the 
embodiment of the white man’s object of 
lust. Saartje received none of the rewards 
she had been promised. After her death in 
1815 her sex organs were put on display 
at the Musée de |’Homme in Paris, where 
they can still be seen to this day. Siopis’s 
painting, for which she chose the 
European medium of oil on canvas, evokes 
the anguish and humiliation suffered by 
these two women at the hands of their 
oppressors. At the same time, Dora and 
Saartje symbolise the exploitation of the 
peoples of South Africa. 

“It is quite heavy for a black woman. When 
she has to talk she is not allowed to ... she 
is not free.” These are the sentiments of 
the artist Mkakgabo Mapula Helen Sebidi 
(near Hammanskraal, 1942), whose 
grandmother Metato taught her the art of 
mural decoration.” Sebidi’s “Mother Africa 
Il” of 1988 shows people huddled together 
in a confined space, recalling the 
congested commuter trains which carry 
workers from Soweto to Johannesburg, 
where they are “crammed so tight that 
people hang out of the open doors and a 
man can be stabbed in the back and his 
body won't fall down”.8 


Willie Bester, Township life, 1993 


Like Mabasa, Sebidi is preoccupied with 
the plight of women left to fend for 
themselves in the countryside when their 
men leave home to earn a meagre living in 
towns and cities many miles away. These 
circumstances create almost unbearable 
hardship for both men and women. “Where 
do people belong? Not in their traditional 
home, and not in the city either.”9 
Moreover, they live in constant fear of their 
homes and townships being razed to the 
ground. Sue Williamson (Lichfield, 1941), 
the author of a book entitled “Resistance 
Art in South Africa” (1989), made an 
installation to commemorate the brutal 
destruction of a Cape Town community. 
Her “Mementoes of District Six” (1993), 
which was placed near the entrance to the 
exhibition, was one of the most poignant 
works on display. It recalls the demolition 
in 1981 of District Six, one of the oldest 
and most densely populated 
neighbourhoods of Cape Town, which 
used to be reserved for “coloureds”. 
Williamson collected her small “memento” 
treasures from among the rubble left by the 
bulldozers, and cast each of them 
individually in a perspex form. These were 
the materials she used to build a dwelling 
place for these memories of the past. 

It is the tragedy of the situation in South 
Africa that compels artists to take a stand. 
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The “But” in Fuchs’s article in “Het Parool” 
stems from the democratic desire for every 
individual to be free, unfettered by the 
shackles of political circumstance. In this 
light it is difficult to observe unequivocal 
standards for art. But it is important for us 
to analyse modern art, irrespective of 
where it comes from, according to our own 
ways of seeing. In a book entitled 
“Orientalism”, Edward Said argues that the 
mere act of looking places the observer in 
a position of power. He makes the point 
quite clearly in his account of the voyages 
of discovery. Commenting on his work, Anil 
Ramdas suggests that “... an object which 
is examined acquires its raison d’étre only 
by virtue of the subject examining it. It was 
the Europeans with their enquiring minds 
who told the Arabs who they were and 
what they were like; a tendency to 
categorise was inherent in the very 
inquisitiveness of the traveller.”1° The same 
mechanism comes into play when we look 
at art from South Africa. In this respect 
visitors to the Stedelijk Museum are in 
much the same position as South Africans 
who buy Sandra Kriel’s embroideries. The 
works acquire a number of different 
raisons d’étre. None is less worthy than 
any other. 


With thanks to Pauline Burmann. 


1 Rudi Fuchs, “Een nieuw verlangen”, “Het Parool”, 
15 December 1993. 

2 Jan Hoet, “Africa Now”, Groninger Museum/Novib, 
1991, p. 30. 

3 Gavin Younge, “Grenzen van kant en 
prikkeldraad”, “Het Parool”, 15 December 1993. 

4 Anil Ramdas, “Edward Saids lof der 
beschavingsmissie”, “De Groene Amsterdammer”, 
10 November 1993, p. 20. 

5 Round table at the Elburg Gallery, Amsterdam, 
December 1993. 

6 Gavin Younge, “Art of the South African 
Townships”, 1988, Rizzoli, New York, p. 85. 

7 Sue Williamson, “Resistance Art in South Africa”, 
1989, David Philip Publisher, South Africa, p. 37. 

8 op. cit. p. 37. 

9 op. cit. p. 38. 

10 Anil Ramdas, op. cit. (note 4), p. 20. 


AMERSFOORT 
De Zonnehof 


Zonnehof 8, 3811 ND, (033) 63 30 34 
Open Tuesday to Friday 10am-5pm, 
Sundays and Public holidays 1-5pm 


Jan Versnel - photography 
15 February - 20 March 


AMSTERDAM 
Rijksmuseum Vincent van Gogh 


Paulus Potterstraat 7, 1071 CX, 
(020) 570 52 00 

Open Tuesday to Saturday 10m-5pm, 
Sundays 1-5pm 


Pierre Puvis de Chavannes (1824- 
1898) 

25 February — 29 May 

Retrospective. Paintings and drawings. 
Catalogue. 


Paris self-portraits by Vincent van 
Gogh 
10 June — 9 October 


AMSTERDAM 
Stedelijk Museum 


Paulus Potterstraat 13, 1071 Cx, 
(020) 573 29 11 
Open daily 11am-5pm 


The programming of exhibitions in the 
Stedelijk Museum will take on a new form. 
More than has been the case in the past, 
dynamic relationships will be presented 
between the museum’s permanent 
collection and the changing temporary 
exhibitions. 

In practice, this will mean that each 
quarter, temporary exhibitions and 
presentations from the permanent 
collection will be brought together into 
what we have called a “Couplet”. In each 
case, these will comprise the entire 
museum. The temporary exhibitions will 
cover various exhibition rooms, not 
necessarily in a continuous line, and be 
interwoven with rooms where works from 
our Own collection are shown. Selections 
from the permanent collection will be 
reinforced with works on loan, making it 
possible to present groups of works 
associated with artists whom the museum 
considers important. One may consider 
these presentations as proposals for future 
arrangements of the permanent collection 
once the museum’s extension has been 
completed. 

A festive opening will accompany each of 
the four “Couplets”. 
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MUSEUM 
Ni Ee Wile 


Couplet 2 
From 22 April 


Joan Jonas 

The retrospective gives an impression of 
the work of one of the pioneers of 
Performance Art. 


Domenico Bianchi 

His paintings were recently presented in 
the Italian pavilion of the Venice Biénnale. 
The Stedelijk Museum exhibits paintings in 
oil and wax on wood. 


Peter Hujar 
Photographs and retrospective. 


Brice Marden and Robert Mangold 
Paintings, in connection with early work in 
the collection. 


Stedelijk Museum Bureau 
Amsterdam 


Rozenstraat 59, 1016 NN, (020) 4220471 
Open Tuesday to Sunday 11am-5pm 


The Digital City 

Mid January — 71 April 

Bureau Amsterdam is to be one of the 
locations giving entry to “The Digital City”. 
This project initiated by cultural centre 

De Balie and Hacktic Network, establishes 
contact between various Amsterdam 
institutions and individuals by means of 
computer connections. 

At Bureau Amsterdam too, topical subjects 
can be discussed with unknown persons, 
questions can be asked and your own 
opinion given. You can leave messages 
with the bulletin board, transmit electronic 
mail and, in view of the coming elections, 
enter into a debate with municipal 
politicians. There will also be discussions 
on the influence of new technology on art. 
The artists Paul Perry, Willem van 
Weelden, David Garcia and Walter van 
Cruijsen will show work in “The Digital 
City”. 


“L’Intérieur Narrative” 

26 March - 1 May 

Dominique Gonzalez-Foerster, Roel 
Achterberg, Hermen Maat (in cooperation 
with AFAA). 


Really, Really Embarrassed 
8 May - 12 June 


AMSTERDAM 
Viaams Cultureel Centrum 
De Brakke Grond 


Nes 45, 1012 KD, (020) 622 90 14 
Open Tuesday to Saturday 10am-6pm, 
Sundays 2-5pm 


Joris Ghekiere - paintings 
19 March — 17 April 
Gallery. 


Ronny Delrue - paintings 
23 April - 15 May 
Gallery. 


Guillaume Bijl - installations 
23 April — 15 May 
Expo room. 


AMSTERDAM 
Stichting de Appel (De Appel 
Foundation) 


New address from 1 October 1993: 
Nieuwe Spiegelstraat 10, 1017 DE, 
(020) 625 56 51 

Open Tuesday to Sunday 12-17pm 


Elaine Reichek 
Model Homes 
26 March — 8 May 


Absalon 

26 March — 8 May 
“Cellules”. 

Leaflet and catalogue. 


Andreas Gursky 
20 May - 3 July 


ANTWERPEN 
Museum van Hedendaagse Kunst 


Leuvenstraat, 2000 Antwerpen, 
(3) 238 59 60 
Open Tuesday to Sunday 9am-5pm 


The Collection 
from 12 March 
Permanent arrangement. 


Dennis Adams (USA) 
12 March — 22 May 


Genevieve Cadieux 

Summer of photography 

717 June - 28 August 

Theme: power and powerlessness. 


APELDOORN 
Gemeentelijk Van 
Reekummuseum 


Churchillplein 2, 7314 BZ, (055) 21 91 55 
Open Tuesday to Saturday 10am-5pm, 
Sundays and Public holidays 1-5pm 


Waldo Bien 
Regal Star 
12 March -— 9 May 


Collection 
12 March - 9 May 


Greet Schutte 
26 March - 9 May 


ARNHEM 
Gemeentemuseum 


Utrechtseweg 87, 6812 AA, 

(085) 51 24 31 

Open Tuesday to Saturday 10am-5pm, 
Sundays 11am-5pm 


Symphony for soloists 

Design at the Arnhem Art Academy in 
the time of Gijs Bakker 

13 February - 15 May 

Many of the major contemporary Dutch 
designers were educated at the Arnhem 
Academy. With the arrival of Gijs Bakker in 
1971 the Three-dimensional Design 


Hans Frings, Table, 1981 
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department acquired an open and 
innovating character. Bakker, appointed 
because of his qualities as an innovator in 
jewellery design, also focused his attention 
on the design of utensils and appliances in 
general. This important period is the 
subject of the exhibition. 

Final-examination work is to be seen by 
designers who have meanwhile achieved 
fame, such as Herman Hermsen, Hans 
Ansems and Paul Schudel. 


10 years’ “Loesje” 

20 March - 8 May 

Exhibition on the occasion of the tenth 
anniversary of the Arnhem poster group 
“Loesje”. 


Tania Mouraud 

27 March - 8 May 

The French artist Tania Mouraud (1942) 
presents two installations. Mouraud has 
worked as an artist since 1966. During the 
sixties she participated in Fluxus 
Happenings and later she applied herself 
to making monochrome murals. For her 
murals she makes use of (frequently 
political) texts which she magnifies and 
minimalizes to such an extent that the 
letters have become an image in 
themselves. In her work Mouraud raises 
socio-political questions like racism, 
violence and power relations. 


BREDA 
Centrum voor Beeldende Kunst 
De Beyerd 


Boschstraat 22, 4811 GH, 

(076) 22 50 25 

Open Tuesday to Friday 10am-5pm, 
Saturday and Sunday 1-5pm 


World in the Attic 

16 January — 10 April 

Recent drawings among others by 
Lucebert, Ad van Campenhout, Paul van 
der Eerden, Jan Roeland and Lucassen. 


Three painters from Wroclaw 

27 February — 20 March 

Exhibition within the framework of the 
bond between the towns of Breda and 
Wroclaw. 


Magdalena Abakonowicz 

27 February — 10 April 

First exhibition within the framework of the 
bond between the towns of Breda and 
Wroclaw. Artists selected by Mariusz 
Hermansdorfer, director of the National 
Museum in Wroclaw, Poland. 


Philippe Cazal 
29 March —- 1 May 


Recent American drawings 
18 April - 29 May 


City collection 91-92-93 

8 May - 29 May 

Acquisitions for the city collection of 
Breda. 


BRUSSEL 
Paleis voor Schone Kunsten 


Koningsstraat 10, 1000 Brussel, 
(2) 512 04 03 
Open Tuesday to Sunday 10am-5pm 


Antichambres 
Alighiero e Boetti 
Lili Dujourie 

18 February — 3 April 


Song of Songs - The views of 
religious women in the southern 
provinces of the Netherlands from the 
thirteenth to the eighteenth century 
25 February — 22 May 

The first exhibition on old art by and for 
women: how women expressed their 
attitudes to life, their spirituality, their 
lamentations. 


Robert Smithson 

16 June - August 

Important retrospective of one of the most 
influential American artists in the field of 
sculpture, photography, theory of art and 
criticism. He is regarded as the founder of 
“Land Art”. 

In cooperation with IVAM Valencia and 
Musée d'Art Moderne Marseille. 


EINDHOVEN 
Stedelijk Van Abbemuseum 


Bilderdijklaan 10, 5617 NH, 
(040) 38 97 30 
Open Tuesday to Sunday 11am-5pm 


Miroslaw Balka 

“Loading platform” 

12 February — 10 April 

The installation of new works by Miroslaw 
Balka (1958) is preceded by a historical 
part consisting of seven early works from 
the period 1985-89. The human figure, 
which is then still literally present — built up 
of jute and cement around a wooden frame 
- is later represented by measurements for 
which the artist has taken his own body as 
the starting point. The artist is 1.90 metres 
tall and consequently this size recurs 
repeatedly in his work. The separation at 


the exhibition between older and more 
recent work is formed by a soap corridor. 
Balka has used the central exhibition 
rooms in the museum as a transit. It is the 
place where everything comes together: 
man, memory and the reference to death. 


The fourth in a series of six smaller 
presentations of Dutch artists 
19 March — 24 April 


Karin Arink 
19 March — 24 April 


From the museum collection: 
Thematic presentation new building 
26 March — 1 May 


ENSCHEDE 
Rijksmuseum Twenthe 


Lasondersingel 129-131, 7514 BP, 
(053) 35 86 75 

Open Tuesday to Friday 10am-5pm, 
Saturdays, Sundays and Public holidays 
1-5pm 


Conversion. 

The long-anticipated conversion of the 
museum is to start in early 1994. From 
1 January the museum will be closed for 
one year. 


GENT 
Museum van Hedendaagse Kunst 


Citadelpark, 9000 Gent, (92) 21 17 03 
Open Tuesday to Sunday 9.30am-5pm 


Sculpture/Sculpture 

Video installations and photographic 
work. 

5 March -— 17 April 

This exhibition presents a selection of 
recent video art, video installations and 
photographic work from the museum 
collection, with a few important loans from 
the Netherlands and abroad. 
“Sculpture/Sculpture” is a material title, 
unlike e.g. “Square”, which was a 
metaphorical title. Material in the sense 
that the works of art are based on the use 
of technological means of reproduction, in 
which the meaning of the sculpture (icon) 
is to be seen as a “depiction of” (“image”). 
A historical overview is given, but it is a 
selection which provides an insight into the 
numerous possibilities of both media and 
the various applications realized by artists. 
In the selection of works the chief concern 
is the attitude of the artists towards the 
medium in support of their artistic 
expression. With work by e.g. Bill Viola - 
for the first time in a Belgian museum — 
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Karin Arink, Knotted in silence, 1991 


whose video installation “An Instrument of 
Simple Sensation” from 1983 is shown. 
“Raw Material with Continuous Shift (O.K., 
O.K., O.K.)” (1991) by Bruce Nauman is a 
unique video installation comprising the 
entire exhibition room, which can be 
regarded as a “preliminary study” for the 
large “Anthro/Socio” installation at the 
Documenta IX in Kassel. 

Gary Hill is represented by three smaller 
installations in which particularly the 
“sculptural” manipulation of the video 
hardware is a contributory element. In the 
case of Pekka Nevalainen the video 
(monitor and player) is again a visual and 
sound element integrated into a sculptural 
landscape. 

A selection of the most important video 
work of Dara Birnbaum, Stan Douglas, 


Tony Oursler as well as of Bill Viola is 
shown continously. 

In recent developments of the use of 
photography in art it is particularly the 
large format and the flawless technical 
perfection that is striking. This is the case 
in the new acquisitions of work by Marina 
Abramovicé (“Waiting for Godot”, 1991) 
and by Gilbert & George (“Eyes”, 1992) as 
well as in the black-and-white photographs 
by Craigie Horsfield, Hannah Collins and 
the portraits by Thomas Ruff. 

A link between the video work and the 
photographic work is made by the 
intriguing “documenta installation” with 
slide projections “Lapsus Exposure” 
(1992) by James Goleman. 


Summer arangement - a selection 
from the museum collection 
7 May — 4 September 


’s-GRAVENHAGE 
Haags Gemeentemuseum 


Stadhouderslaan 41, 2517 HV, 
(070) 338 17 11 
Open Tuesday to Sunday 11am-5pm 


Co Westerik - drawings and water 
colours 
18 February — 17 April 


Claudine Brahem 

17 March - 1 May 

Twenty sound images/musical instruments 
each having a scenic function have been 
made by Claudine Brahem at the request 
of several contemporary composers, such 
as Apeghis, Batistelli and Zaepffel. 

G. Apeghis wrote the piece “Parcours” 
specially for this exhibition; it is to be 
performed by the percussionist Jean-Pierre 
Drouet on 1 May. This performance is to 
take place in combination with a concert 
on the “Zwei Mann Orchester” of Mauricio 
Kagel, which is part of the collection of the 
Haags Gemeentemuseum. 


Niele Toroni 

26 March — 29 May 

A historical overview on the theme of 
“tableau/chassis” with very early work of 
Toroni, which has not been shown outside 
France before. 

Catalogue published in cooperation with 
the Amsterdam Stedelijk Museum, where 
the artist is to make a mural for the central 
hall in this same period. 


Paul Bradley 

7 May -— 27 August 

Bradley is to design a special installation 
for the “project room” of the Haags 
Gemeentemuseum. 


Museum Paleis Lange Voorhout 


Lange Voorhout 74 
Open Tuesday to Sunday 
11am-5pm 


Jurjen de Haan - photo portraits 
11 February - 13 March 


L’Affiche 

Jean Charles Blais, Villeglé, 
Cassandre 

25 March — 29 May 


Rijksdienst Beeldende Kunst 


(Netherlands Office for Fine Arts) 


Plein 23, 2500 GL, (070) 356 61 00 
Exhibitions abroad: 


From Dibbets and Brouwn to Dumas 
and Akkerman 

24 March — 12 June 

Paris, Musée d’Art Moderne de la Ville de 
Paris. 

Catalogue. 


L’immanence du réel 

Art Pays Bas XXe siécle 

24 March — 17 July 
Paris, Musée d’Art Moderne de la Ville de 
Paris. In cooperation with the Netherlands 
Office for Fine Arts. 


GRONINGEN 
Groninger Museum 


Praediniussingel 59, 9711 AG, 

(050) 18 33 43 

Open Tuesday to Saturday 10am-5pm, 
Sundays 1-5pm 


The Groninger Museum will be closed until 


the autumn of 1994 because of removal to 
the new building. 
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HASSELT 
Provinciaal Museum 


Zuivelmarkt 33, 3500 Hasselt, 

(11) 21 02 66 

Open Tuesday to Saturday 10-noon and 
1-5pm, Sundays 2-5pm_, 


Fred Eerdekens 
19 February — 24 April 
Catalogue. 


Ton van Summeren 
19 February — 24 April 
Catalogue. 


HEERLEN 
Stadsgalerij 


Raadhuisplein 19, Postbus 1, 6400 AA, 
(045) 60 44 49 

Open Tuesday to Friday 11am-5pm, 
Saturday and Sunday 2-5pm 


Gustave Asselbergs and Pop Art in 
the Netherlands 

26 March — 12 June 

At that time Wim Beeren called Gustave 
Asselbergs “the most talented painter of 
his generation”. The qualitatively 
remarkable oeuvre left by him is related to 
the American Pop Art of Robert 
Rauschenberg and Jasper Johns. 

In the early sixties Pop Art from America 
and to a lesser degree from England briefly 
swept across the Netherlands. A number 
of Dutch artists were not unaffected by it. 
Artists, such as Woody van Amen, Sam 
Middleton, Rik van Bentum, Peter Blokhuis, 
Wim Schippers and Daan van Golden 
were influenced by Pop Art tendencies for 
a while. Works by them are to be seen at 
the exhibition. 

Previously at the Commanderie van Sint 
Jan, Nijmegen. 

Book. 


HELMOND 
Gemeentemuseum 


Kasteelplein 1, 5701 PV, (04920) 4 74 75 
Open Tuesday to Friday 10am-5pm, 
Saturday and Sunday 2-5pm 


NY-NL-XX 

13 women artists from New York and 
the Netherlands 

23 January — 4 April 

Young artists who manifested themselves 
on the art platform these past three years. 
The participants from New York and the 
Netherlands are respectively: Kathe 
Burkhart, Judith Fleishman, Catherine 
Howe, Karen Kilimnik, Alix Pearlstein, Lisa 


Yuskavage; Kinke Kooi, Kiki Lamers, Inez 
van Lamsweerde, Willy Looyen, Petra 
Morenzi, Lily van der Stokker, 

C.A. Wertheim. 

The artists are represented by paintings, 
drawings, sculptures, objects, installations, 
video and photography. 

Catalogue in the form of a supplement to a 
door-to-door paper (edition 71,000 
copies). Texts by Andrea Scott and Mirjam 
Westen. 


Twan Janssen 

“General Merchandise” 

13 February — 20 March 
Installations and autonomous works. 


Maria Roosen 
“Spring” 
1 May - 12 June 


Maurice Boyer 
“Zuid-Willemsvaart” 
15 May — 19 June 
Press photography. 


°s-HERTOGENBOSCH 
Museum voor Hedendaagse 
Kunst Het Kruithuis 


Citadellaan 7, 5211 XA, (073) 12 21 88 
Open Tuesday to Saturday 11am-5pm, 
Sundays 1-5pm 


An extra dimension 
Ceramics by: Eric Andriesse, 
Rob Birza and Paul van Dijk 
27 March - 8 May 


Artists’ dinner services 

27 March — 8 May 

Crockery made and/or decorated by 
contemporary artists. 

Among others work by: Auke de Vries/ 
Gunther Forg/Donald Judd/Georg Herald, 
Barbara Bloom, Cindy Sherman, Arman, 
Keith Haring, Dan Lavin, Joseph Kosuth, 
Sandro Chia, Kate Ericson/Mel Ziegler. 


“Pond and Frogs” 

27 March — 8 May 

Within the framework of the manifestation 
“French contemporary art in Dutch 
museums” Museum Het Kruithuis invited 
Erik Samakh to make an installation. 


Richard Wentworth 

22 May - 3 July 

Richard Wentworth, who is of the same 
generation as e.g. Tony Cragg and in 
England appreciated just as much as Bill 
Woodrow or Richard Deacon, is one of the 
British sculptors whose work was scarcely 
to be seen on the European continent. The 
London Serpentine Gailery compiled an 


Mokka set, 1992, Georg Hold, Auke de Vries, Giinther Férg, Donald Judd 


Richard Wentworth, Season, 1993 
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exhibition of Wentworth’s work, which — in 
cooperation with the British Council — is 
now presented in ’s-Hertogenbosch. 


Goedewaagen 

22 May — 3 July 

Overview of this Dutch ceramic production 
company. 

Catalogue. 


°s-HERTOGENBOSCH 
Noordbrabants Museum 


Verwersstraat 41, 5217 HT, 

(073) 13 38 34 

Open Tuesday to Friday 10am-5pm, 
Saturdays, Sundays and Public holidays 
12-5pm 


Light, air and water 
The lost idyll of the river view 
12 December — 10 April 


Hans de Wit 

Arbre Magique 

4 February - 27 March 

Recent water colours, inspired by 
processes in nature. 


Hans Soenen 

Royal winter garden 

1 April — 15 May 

An artistic walk through the royal 


greenhouses at Laecken (Belgium). 
Drawings and water colours. 


Batavians: farmers and confederates 
The banks of the river Maas in Roman 
times 

23 April — 17 July 


LEIDEN 
Stedelijk Museum De Lakenhal 


Oude Singel 28, 2312 RA, 

(071) 16 53 60 

Open Tuesday to Friday 10am-5Spm, 
Saturdays and Sundays 12-5pm 


Sculptures from the Leiden Collection 
5 February — 5 September 

Within the framework of the national 
manifestation “Sculptures in the 
Netherlands”. Sculpture from the Middle 
Ages up to the present moment, brought 
together in intriguing combinations. Work 
by e.g. Pieter Xavery, Artus Quellinus, 
Fortuyn/O'Brien, Geer Pouls, Henk Visch. 


MAASTRICHT 
Bonnefantenmuseum 


Dominikanerplein 5, 6211 DZ, 

(043) 25 16 55 

Open Tuesday to Friday 10am-5pm, 
Saturdays, Sundays and Public holidays 
71am-Spm 


The Run-up IV 

mid March — mid June 

The Run-up is the name of a series of 
exhibitions organized by the 
Bonnefantenmuseum during the period of 
its removal to the new building. 


MIDDELBURG 
De Vieeshal 


Markt, P.O. Box 6000, 4330 LA, 
(01180) 75 522 


Arjanne van der Spek - Kokolia 

11 March — 10 April 

Together with the Czech artist Kokolia, 
who was also to be seen in Kassel, the 
sculptress Arjanne van der Spek will make 
an installation in which reflection and 
observation are the starting points. 

A translation of the idea of Plato's cave. 


Geer Pouls, Festoen, 1990 
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MIDDELBURG 
Zeeuws Museum 


Abdij 3, 4331 BK, (01180) 26 655 
Open Tuesday to Friday 10am-5pm, 
Saturday to Monday 1.30-5pm 


A selection from acquistitions of 
contemporary art 
mid January — May 


NIJMEGEN 
Nijmeegs Museum Commanderie 
van Sint Jan 


Franse Plaats 3, 6511 VS, (080) 22 91 93 
Open Monday to Saturday 10am-5pm, 
Sunday 1-5pm 


Impassioned art 

5 March — 10 April 

This exhibition is to take place within the 
framework of the manifestation 
“Impassioned art”, organized by the 
Studium Generale of the Roman Catholic 
University of Nijmegen. 

Along with the revaluation of Realism the 
content of a work of art increasingly plays 
an important part again in contemporary art 
besides form. The exhibition “Impassioned 
art” deals with human psychology and the 
pursuit of spiritual values. Artists develop 
new symbols, for which the human body is 
a source of inspiration. 

The participating artists are: Titus Nolte 
(painter/draughtsman), Geertrui van de 
Craats (video artist) and Roland Fischer 
(photographer). 


Neel Korteweg - portraits 
16 April - 22 May 


Herbert Egl 

Drawings - Paintings 

28 May - 26 June 

Following in the footsteps of painters such 
as Markus Lupertz and Georg Baselitz a 
younger generation of artists, among 
others Walter Dahn and Martin Disler, has 
made an up-to-date contribution to 
contemporary German Expressionism. 
Herbert Egl (1953) is also a representative 
of this trend in art. 


OOSTENDE 
Provinciaal Museum voor 
Moderne Kunst 


Romestraat 11, 8400 Oostende, 
(59) 50 81 18 
Open Wednesday to Monday 10am-6pm 


Jef Verheyen - retrospective 
26 March — 13 June 


Benoit 
26 March -— 13 June 


OTTERLO 
Rijksmuseum Kroller-Miller 


P.O. Box 1, 6730 AA, (08382) 12 41 
Opening Tuesday to Sunday 10am-5pm, 
1 November — 1 April sculpture garden 
closed 


Depot in the exhibition rooms 
Paintings from A to Z 
26 February — 5 June 


Installation view, Depot op zaal, Rijksmuseum Kréller-Miller 
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Jean-Marc Bustamante 
(Project Rietveld Pavilion) 
26 March - 30 October 


PURMEREND 
Museum Waterland 


Kaasmarkt 16, 1441 BG, (02990) 2 26 05 
Open Tuesday to Sunday 12-5pm 


Marjolein Juray - works on paper 
15 March - 3 April 


Joop Leyten - paintings 

25 March - 1 May 

In the paintings bearing the title of 
“Meetings” Joop Leyten has used parts of 
existing top pieces. For him it is the very 
fact of recognizing them that counts. 


Leentje Linders - colour etchings 
4 April — 24 April 


Guido Hillebrand Goedheer - mixed 
technique 
26 April — 15 May 


Jeroen van Rijn - sculptures 
6 May -— 19 June 


ROERMOND 
Gemeentemuseum 


Andersonweg 4, 6041 JE, 

(04750) 3 34 96 

Open Tuesday to Friday 11am-5pm, 
Saturday and Sunday 2-5pm 


From model to stamp 
22 January — 20 March 


TextimageText _ 

19 February — 10 April 

“TextImageText” comprises paintings by 
ten Dutch artists, in which writing and/or 
text play a part. Work by Maarten Beks, 
Wim Biewenga, Hans P. Innemée, Ton 
Mertens, Piet Oosthoek, Henk Pietersma, 
Anne B. Roorda, Yvonne Struys, Marijke 
Stultiens and Gerrit Terpstra. 

Catalogue. 


Sophie Calle, installation “Last Seen”, 1991 


Antoinette Cuypers - Alberdingk 
Thijm ; 

9 March — 10 April 

Documentary exhibition. 


Curiosa from the depct 

16 and 17 April 

On the occasion of the National Museum 
Weekend a number of remarkable objects 
frorn the depot are to be exhibited. 


Kees and Jonas van de Vosse 


30 April - 19 June 
Three-dimensional, mechanical objects. 
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ROTTERDAM 
Museum Boymans-van 
Beuningen 


Mathenesserlaan 18-20, 3015 CK, 
(010) 441 94 00 

Open Tuesday to Saturday 10am-5pm, 
Sundays 11am-5pm 


Bronze Wood Stone 

30 January ~ 10 April 
Seven centuries’ sculpture. 
Two file catalogues. 


New sculptures 

6 February ~ 20 March 

The fourth small exhibition in a series 
highlighting Dutch art from 1850 to the 
present. 


Martin Kippenberger 

The happy end of Franz Kafka’s 
“America” 

27 February — 24 April 

In this complex installation (paintings, 
drawings, furniture, books, video, objects) 
Kippenberger has based himself on the 
unfinished book “America” by Franz Kafka, 
which he provides with a happy end. 
Among other things, the large upper-floor 
exhibition room has been converted into a 
stadium with a green field and galleries. By 
means of a video screen cheerleaders 
encourage their hero (Kippenberger) with 
bloodcurdling screams, 


Cornelis Cort 

A skilful engraver 

13 March ~ 1 May 

Retrospective with approximately ninety 
sheets by this famous seventeenth-century 
engraver, who worked in Antwerp, Venice 
and Rome. 

Catalogue. 


Jan Stolker 

A rediscovered collection of drawings 
13 March -— 5 June 

Presentation of a rediscovered and 
redescribed collection of eighteenth- 
century studio drawings from the museum 
collection. 

Leaflet. 


Roos Theuws 

20 March — 22 May 

Installation in which the works enter into a 
dialogue with environment and 
architecture. 

Catalogue. 


Tulips from Rotterdam 
25 March - 29 May 
Ceramics. 

Catalogue. 


Sophie Calle 

Absence 

27 March — 23 May 

The exhibition is part of the French cultural 
manifestation which is open in several 
places in the Netherlands from 25 March. 


29 March ~ 13 May 

Due to maintenance work the ground-floor 
exhibition rooms of the modern-art wing of 
the museum (Bodonvleugel) will be closed. 


Daniel Buren 
10 April -— 12 June 


C.A. Lion Cachet 

Applied art and design 

1 May - 26 June 

Retrospective of the work of this pioneer of 
new art (1864-1945). He designed 
furniture, graphics, bank notes, stamps etc. 
Catalogue. 


ROTTERDAM 
Kunsthal Rotterdam 


Westzeedijk 341, 3015 AA, 

(010) 440 03 00 

Open Tuesday to Saturday 10am-5pm, 
Sundays 11am-5pm 


Andy Warhol 

The abstract works 

26 February — 1 May 

At this extensive exhibition the less known, 
but no less important abstract part of Andy 
Warhol’s oeuvre is presented for the first 
time. The exhibition focuses on six series 
of abstract works: “Oxidations”, 
“Shadows”, “Eggs”, “Yarns”, “Rorschachs” 
and “Camouflages”. In addition, a large 
series of Warhol paraphernalia is shown, 
from Dutch collections. 


Mimmo Paladino 
104 drawings of Pulcinella 
5 March -— 17 April 


Welcome home 
Domesticity in art 
2 April — 23 May 


Distanz und Nahe 
Architectonic works by Dutch 
photographers 

23 April —- 5 June 


Sign of the Time 

History of pop photography in the 
Netherlands 

7 May - 19 June 

Pop photography in the Netherlands is the 
story of more or less internationally known 
Dutch photographers who photographed 
international pop stars. These photographs 
give an impression of pop culture these 
past decades. 
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ROTTERDAM 
Witte de With 


Witte de Withstraat 50, 3012 BR, 
(010) 411 O1 44 
Open Tuesday to Sunday 11am-5pm 


Daniel Buren - guest curator 
9 April - 22 May 
“Witte de With — Cahier no. 3”. 


Monolith - lettered rock: Willem 
Oorebeek 

4 June - 17 July 

First large retrospective of the Rotterdam 
artist Willem Oorebeek. 

Artist’s book. 


AMIGA OHRKCS 
Nederlands Textiel Museum 


Goirkestraat 96, 5046 GN, 

(013) 36 74 75 

Open Tuesday to Friday 10am-5pm, 
Saturday and Sunday noon-5pm 


Kaffe Fassett 

A colourful pattern 

5 February - 29 May 

A selection of the textile designs by Kaffe 
Fassett dating from the past twenty years. 
For the Nederlands Textielmuseum the 
touring exhibition has been supplemented 
with a number of recent designs. 
Previously in England, Denmark and 
Canada. 

Leaflet, museum bulletin. 


Workshops: 23 April. 
Special afternoon on theme: 7 May. 


Description: Regula M. Miller 

17 February — 10 April 
Embroideries and pastels on canvas. 
Apart from these, Regula Miller has made 
an installation for this occasion. In the work 
of Regula Miller (1961) the past plays an 
important part. In refined embroideries, 
bearing titles such as “Mother” or 
“Schutzengel Mein” she recreates the 
atmoshpere of her youth. She regards 
embroidering as a form of drawing; 
because embroidering goes more slowly, 
she has got the time to turn her thoughts 
into images. 

In warm pastels Regula Miller combines 
drawing and embroidering. Some contours 
are drawn from the surface, as it were. 
Inspired by medieval drawings on the 
subject of the human body, she depicts 
organs like heart and lungs. 

Her work is poetic and fragile, but at the 
same time it deals with violence and 
aggression. In the series of works on Leda 
and the swan, the swan embodies grace 


and softness, but also cruelty and 
aggression. 


TILBURG 
De Pont Stichting voor 
Hedendaagse Kunst 


Wilhelminapark 1, 5041 EA, 

(013) 43 83 00 

Closed Monday, open Tuesday to Sunday 
11am-5pm 


Frank Van den Broeck 

15 January - 15 May 

In the Netherlands Franck Van den Broeck 
(Eindhoven, 1950) is chiefly known as a 
draughtsman. His drawings, at first in 
Siberian crayon or charcoal, after 1984 
also in pastels, nearly always start from a 
motif found in the periphery of his life, 
notably in his interest in literature and film, 
music and theatre. 

His “preoccupation” with the motif — as 
Van den Broeck himself puts it — gives the 
initial impetus to the first lines or contours 
of a form. But his lines come across the 
unknown and the coincidental and 
eventually form lucid images keeping the 
motifs and their possible meanings in 
motion. This is even more the case in the 
drawings which, after 1985, are 
developing into series. The motif is no 
longer exhausted after having been used 
once, but allows associations from one 
drawing to the next. 

Since 1987 Van den Broeck has also 
practised painting, for which — surprisingly 
— he chose oils. In this “slow technique” 
the searching energy so characteristic of 
the drawings is visible in the composition 
of the layers of paint and the colours. 
Hiding and making visible acquires a more 
melancholy and sometimes alarming quality 
in the paintings. 


Roni Horn 

5 March — 3 July 

The American artist Roni Horn (New York, 
1955) mainly focuses on sculptures, but 
besides these a small selection of her 
drawings will also be shown. “Pair Field” is 
part of the collection of De Pont. 


Jan van de Pavert, Facade, 1991 


WR eM 
Centraal Museum 


Agnietenstraat 1, 3512 XA, 

(030) 31 55 41 

Open Tuesday to Saturday 10am-5pm, 
Sundays and Public holidays 1-5pm 


Sophie Ristelhueber, Michel Dector & 
Michel Dupuy 

26 March - 12 June 

Various museums and galleries in the 
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Netherlands simultaneously present work 
by French artists. In the Centraal Museum 
work is to be seen of the photographer 
Sophie Ristelhueber and the painter’s duo 
Michel Dector & Michel Dupuy. 


Jan van de Pavert 

7 May - 3 July 

The sculptures of Jan van de Pavert can 
best be described as “models for places 
having a social purpose”. The exhibition is 
an overview conceived by the artist. 
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VENLO 
Museum Van Bommel-Van Dam 


Deken van Oppensingel 8, 5911 AD, 
(077) 51 34 57 

Open Tuesday to Friday 10am-5.30pm, 
Saturday and Sunday 2-5pm — 


Rudi Bierman (1922-1972) 

23 January — 10 April 

With figurative images the Amsterdam 
painter Rudi Bierman aimed at a personal 
expression, with the visible reality as the 
platform for his inner feelings. 

Humour mixed with pessimism, sensuality 
and a certain aggressiveness: his work is 
to be seen as a personal report on human 
and social questions. 

The fifties and sixties are characterized by 
increasingly abstract art. With the rise of 
Minimal and Conceptual Art and Pop Art, 
socially involved Realism, as practised by 
Bierman and until then having a certain 
reputation, now began to lose its right to 
exist. “Traditional” and “figurative” were 
opposed to “modern”. The abused art in 
which old traditions are maintained, is now 
going through a revival with the rise of 
realistic and figurative trends in 
contemporary painting. 

The “rediscovery” of traditional themes like 
the landscape, the portrait, the still life and 
the town view in contemporary art seems 
to express the wish to be meaningful, true 
to life and socially involved again. Since 
tradition has been revived, the time has 
come to show the work of Rudi Bierman 


again in a wide and up-to-date perspective. 


The exhibition includes work by, among 
others, George Hendrik Breitner, Herbert 
Fiedler, Herman Kruyder, Jurriaan van Hall, 
Peter Klashorst, Peter Otto, Roland 
Berning and Pieter Kusters. 
Subsequently at Museum Henriétte Polak 
in Zutphen. 

Catalogue with essays by Diederik 
Kraaijpoel, Herbert van Rheeden and 
Gerhard Hofland. 

Catalogue. 


Rudi Bierman, Self-portrait at wash-stand, 1965 


Selectie uit jaarprogramma tentoonstellingen “Beelden in Nederland’ 


‘Marmer in beeld, Griekenland, 
600 - 100 voor Chr.’ 

Allard Pierson Museum, Amsterdam 
t/m 19 juni 


‘Beelden uit de Verzameling Leiden’ 
Stedelijk Museum De Lakenhal, Leiden 
t/m 5 september 


‘Beelden in het Catharijneconvent’ 
Rijksmuseum Het Catharijneconvent, 
Utrecht 

t/m 11 september 


‘Chris van der Hoef. Nieuwe Kunst en 
Art Déco’ 

Rijksmuseum Het Koninklijk 
Penningkabinet, Leiden 

t/m 18 september 


‘De Arnhemse School-Monumentaal 
Nieuwe Stijl van 1966 tot op heden’ 
Gemeentemuseum Arnhem 

15 mei — 26 juni 


‘De fontein van Pallas. Een geschenk 
van Amsterdam aan Prins Johan 
Maurits’ 

Stichting Koninklijk Paleis te Amsterdam 
8 juni — 28 augustus 


‘Muurvast en Gebeiteld. 
Beeldhouwkunst in de bouw 

1850 - 1940’ 

Nederlands Architectuurinstituut, Rotterdam 
4 juni — 28 augustus 


Beelden in 


Nederland 


tt 


= 
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‘Carel Visser’ 
Haags Gemeentemuseum 
11 juni — 21 augustus 


‘Het grote gedicht. Indrukken van de 
Nederlandse beeldhouwkunst na 1945’ 
Grote Kerk, Den Haag 

11 juni — 4 september 


‘De lach van nr. 12’ 
Fort Asperen, Acquoy 
5 juni — 4 september 


‘Middeleeuwse beelden uit het 
Utrechts Catharijneconvent’ 
Stedelijk Museum Vlissingen 

17 juni — 9 oktober 


‘Ruimte voor Beelden. 75 jaar 
Nederlandse Kring van Beeldhouwers’ 
Remonstrantse kerken in 23 plaatsen 

in Nederland 

18 juni —- 21 augustus 


‘Zerken in Friesland’ 
Fries Museum, Leeuwarden 
25 juni —- 11 september 


‘Beelden buiten beeld’ 
De Nieuwe Kerk, Amsterdam 
17 juni — 25 september 
(onder voorbehoud) 


‘De gebeeldhouwde kop, 
middeleeuwen - heden’ 

Nijmeegs Museum ‘Commanderie van 
Sint-Jan’ 

2 juli - 28 augustus 


‘Het beeld buiten. Tuinsculptuur in de 
Noordelijke Nederlanden, 16de eeuw- 
heden’ 

Hannema — de Stuers Fundatie, 
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‘Piet van Stuivenberg (1901 - 1988)’ 
Stedelijk Museum Schiedam 
9 juli - 28 augustus 


Beeldengids Nederland 
Uitgeverij 010, Rotterdam 
320 pagina’s f 59,50 


Voor meer informatie: 
Stichting Beelden in Nederland 
Postbus 30450 

2500 GL Den Haag 

Tel 070-3566151 


31 MEI > 5 JUNI 1994 


dinsdag 31 mei 18-22 uur vrijdag 3 juni van 12-2: 
woensdag 1 juni tot en met toegangsprijs f 17,5 
zondag 5 juni, van 12-19 uur Pas 65, CJP f 15,- 
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TRANSPORTING A WORK OF 
ART REQUIRES THE WORK 
OF A MASTER. 


Though insurance can 
remove some of the pain, nothing 
can undo damage done to the 
unique creation of a master’s hand. 

With the care of generations 
Gerlach has madea speciality of pro- 
tecting beloved heirlooms and 
works of art in transport and sto- 
rage. Trucks with airsuspension and 
interiors specially designed and 
equipment that controls humidity 
and temperature precisely are but 
examples. 

Personal care and a deep seat- 
ed feeling of responsibility are also 
indispensable; all a combination of 
talents and attitudes that is also 


something of a work of art. 


CG 


gerlach, because your art and valuables are irreplaceable 


erlach 


art packers & shippers bv. 


Gerlach Art Packers & Shippers b.v., Postbus 7554, 1118 ZH Schiphol, 
Tel. 020-6484171, Fax 020-6484913 


lecturtsl 


Black and white or full colour: 
art publications require impeccable 

_ printing. Museums and Art Galleries at 
home and abroad know Lecturis. 


Henk Lamers, black and white, 1991 


Drukkerij en 
Uitgeversbedrijf 
Lecturis BV 


P.O.Box 43 

NL - 5600 AA Eindhoven 
Kalverstraat 72 

Eindhoven - Netherlands 
telephone (31) 40 814545 
telefax (31) 40 812700 
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Art historian, Landsmeer 
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The article by Homi K. Bhabha was first 
published in “Cultural Diversity in the Arts. 
Art, art policies and the facelift of Europe”, 
edited by Ria Lavrijsen, published by the 
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Press), on occasion of an international 
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For more than three decades the English artist Stephen Willats has held the 
opinion that the art museum is a sanctuary for the ruling elite without any 
justification and hence an expression of dominant culture. He considers this 
situation to be chiefly represented by the fact that the museum for the greater part 
occupies itself with objects which have been declared sacrosanct. Contrary to this 
he would like to see a more process-directed situation. The opportunities he 
recognizes to achieve this, not in the last place-originating from his own practice in 
the field, are discussed in this issue of “Kunst & Museumjournaal”. 

We live in a time of mondial migration never witnessed before on such a scale in 
world history. Homi K. Bhabha, himself a migrant, enters into the position of the 
migrant as a nomad, into the clashes resulting from multicultural confrontation, the 
identity of the “transcultural” artist and the possible changes in consequence of 
this for our Kuropean-centred perception of art and of the rest of the world. 
Tineke Reijnders analyses the meaning of a number of activities developed by a 
group of young Dutch artists in Moscow at the end of last year. Here too, it does 
not just concern the work itself, but particularly the meaning of this work in 
“another” cultural context. 

Bert Jansen and Pietje Tegenbosch respectively, discuss the work of the Belgian 
artists Patrick Van Caeckenbergh and Michel Francois. 

Els van der Plas looks back on the exhibition “Southern Cross” by South African 
artists in the Amsterdam Stedelijk Museum and concludes that in this case too, a 


culture shock took place. 
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